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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


It  has  to  be  admitted  that  modem  university  education  originates  from  Western 
World  with  its  dual  role,  namely  as  a  place  to  develop  scientific  knowledge  and  as  an 
institution  for  higher  learning.  On  the  other  hand  Southeast  Asian  culture  is  basically 
unique  unlike  Western  culture.  Ancient  Southeast  Asian  culture  was  agricultural  in 
nature  and  the  possession  of  land  was  related  to  welfare.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
people's  welfare  should  be  based  on  science  and  technology  and  the  place  where  this 
kind  of  education  takes  place  is  called  the  university.  Since  modem  university 
originates  from  Western  culture,  it  has  to  be  improved  and  adjusted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  today's  Southeast  Asians.  The  improvement  is  not  merely  in  the  training 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  Southeast  Asians  need  well-rounded  men  as  leaders  of  the 
forthcoming  generation,  skilled  in  science,  law,  medicine;  skilled  in  organization  and 
the  complex  relations  between  men  in  a  modem  society,  with  an  understanding  of 
history  and  an  appreciation  of  other  societies.  University  education  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad  base  of  scientific  civilization  for  the 
citizen  in  general,  for  laying  down  basic  principles  and  wise  perspectives  rather  than 
for  supplying  ready-made  educated  workers  for  every  function  or  type  of  jobs  pre- 
vailing in  society.  This  problem  is  brought forward  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Culture,  Daoed  Joesoef. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Asian  Studies  in  Australia  in  the  period  before  World 
War  II,  there  has  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  assess  the  situation  in  order  to 
provide  guidelines  for  the  future.  The  paper  "Asian  Studies  in  Australian  Schools" 
will  try  to  assess  the  development  of  Asian  Studies  in  Australia.  One  of  the  general 
questions  to  be  answered  is  "What  are  the  objectives  of  Asian  Studies  in  Austra- 
lia?". The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  since  this  is  the  third 
foreign  language  in  Australian  Schools  and  the  only  Asian  language  with  a  nation- 
wide support.  Thus,  another  more  specific  question  is:  "Why  teach  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia to  an  Australian  child?" 

Past  strategies  for  development  in  Indonesia  have  emphasized  economic  growth 
without  consideration  for  the  manner  in  which  the  benefit  of  growth  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Unfortunately  these  strategies  have  led  to  benefiting  only  a  small  group  of 
upper  level  of  the  Indonesian  people.  Therefore,  the  Third  Five-Year  Development 
Plan,  is  continually  based  upon  the  development  Trilogy  with  more  emphasis  on  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  development  and  its  fruits.  The  paper  "A  Study  on 
Govemment  Policies  on  Urban  Poor  in  Indonesia"  attempts  to  describe  the  serious 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty,  which  has  been  done  consciously  in  recent  years. 

The  judicial  system  in  Indonesia  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  development.  This  paper 
suggests  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  and  modernize  Indonesia's  Judi- 


cature.  If  Indonesia  is  to  be  a  state  based  on  the  rule  of  law  as  stipulated  in  the 
Constitution,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  make  the  administrative  judicature 
all-embracing  and  well-run.  Therefore,  the  formation  of  administrative  courts  of 
justice  must  have  top  priority.  The  people  must  be  able  to  feel  that  the  government 
and  the  organs  of  states  have  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Still  in  the  context  of  Development,  nuclear  energy  seems  to  be  needed  in  Indo- 
nesia due  to  the  prevailing  energy  crises  nowadays.  The  paper  "The  Need  for 
Nuclear  Energy  in  Indonesia",  assesses  the  feasibility  and  prospect  of  using  nuclear 
energy  in  the  forseeable  future. 

Finally  the  paper  "Toward  Pacific  Basin  Community  in  the  1980s"  gives  its 
assessment  on  the  mobility  of  the  geopolitical  forces  among  the  countries  in  the  rim  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  1970s,  which  gives  the  Pacific  Basin  region  a  new  meaning 
for  those  countries  as  well  as  a  new  role  to  play  in  global  economic  and  political  con- 
stellations. Thus,  intensity  of  interactions  should  be  increased  among  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific  region  for  mutual  benefits,  protective  devices  to  safeguard  the  weaker 
parties  from  hegemonic  potentials  of  the  powerful  parties  should  be  first  studied  and 
established  so  as  not  to  bring  about  greater  dependency  of  the  weaker  parties. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA* 


Daoed  JOESOEF 


We  must  admit  that  higher  education,  being  systematically  im- 
plemented in  Soudieast  Asia,  originates  from  the  Western  world.  In  the 
Western  world,  die  development  of  higher  learning  was  closely  related 
to  the  development  of  die  locality  where  it  took  place,  denoted  generally 
as  University. 

The  university  appears  to  have  started  as  a  scholastic  guild,  a  spon- 
taneous combinadon  of  teachers  or  scholars,  or  of  both  combined,  and 
formed,  probably,  analogous  to  the  trade  guilds  and  the  "guild's  of  aliens 
in  foreign  cities,  which  in  the  course  of  the  13th  and  14di  centuries  sprang 
up  in  most  of  the  great  European  centers.  In  medieval  dmes,  die 
customary  designadon  of  communides  devoted  to  learning  and  educadon 
as  well  as  places  of  instrucdon  was  studium  and  subsequendy  became 
studium  generale. 

Derived  from  die  medieval  Ladn  term  universitas,  die  word  university 
was  at  first  not  used  absolutely.  The  denotation  was  always  universitas 
magistrorum  or  scholarium  or  magistrorum  et  scholarium.  By  die  end  of  die 
medieval  period,  however,  die  disdncdon  between  die  terms  studium 
generaU  and  universifas  became  vague,  and  subsequendy  only  die  term  uni- 
versitas was  used. 

Up  to  die  present  time,  die  dual  role  of  die  university,  namely  as  a 
place  to  develop  scientific  knowledge  and  as  an  insdtudon  for  higher 
learning,  is  sdll  obvious. 

In  implemendng  its  role  as  a  place  to  develop  science,  diis  Western  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  has  developed  a  system  of  diought  that  un- 
doubtedly consdtutes  an  important  step  in  die  evolution  of  mankind.  It  is 
die  dialectic  logic  elaborated  by  Aristode  (384-322B.C.)  and  perfected 
later  on  by  die  "Schoolmen",  with  Thomas  Aquinas  as  dieir  "patron" 
(1225-1274).  ^ 

Speech  delivered  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  ASAIHL  (Association  of  Southeast 
As.an  Insftufons  of  H.gher  Learning)  Seminar  on  Western  Ideas  and  Higher  Education 
m  Southeast  Asia,  held  in  Jakarta,  June  26,  1980. 
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Nevertheless,  every  system,  however  solid,  has  its  own  weaknesses. 
Thousand  years  of  strongly  directed  logical  thinking  has  distracted  the 
attention  from  the  fact  that  this  thinking  takes  place  in  the  world  of 
abstractions.  Through  die  logical  thinking  process  men  had  tried  to 
master  the  unalterable  and  the  eternal  nature  of  things.  They  are  then  for- 
mulated in  well-defined  nodons  that  sometimes  consdtute  the  corner- 
stone of  magnificent  works. 

When  mathemadcal  logic  diinking,  under  die  influence  of  Descartes 
(1596-1650),  has  been  specifically  directed  toward  matter,  die  existence 
of  die  alterable  nature  of  things  could  no  more  be  neglected.  After  space, 
dme  also  became  the  subject  of  die  madiemadcal  logic  approach. 

This  development  culminated  in  die  relativity  theory  of  Einstein 
(1879-1955)  which  revolutionized  the  natural  sciences.  A  similar  change 
took  place  in  die  philosophico-dieological  thinking  which  cannot  be  at- 
tributed clearly,  however,  to  some  personalities.  One  observes  radier  an 
increasing  movement  that  probably  originated  from  Kant  (1724-1804) 
and  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855)  while  the  period  around  die  Second  World 
War  gave  birth  to  phenomenologico-existential  diinking.  This  thinking 
concentrates  on  the  .unreachable  nature  of  the  defined  abstraction  for 
human  conduct. 

Scientific  knowledge  that  was  bom  and  developed  in  such  an  intelec- 
tual  environment  was  already  deeply  imbued  widi  the  idea  of  rationality. 
This  idea,  however,  was  based  essentially  on  die  philosophical  foun- 
dations which  the  West  inherited  from  Greek  culture.  The  notion  of 
reason  which  developed  in  die  context  of  Greek  diought  was  dominated 
by  die  idea  of  speculative  knowledge,  subject  to  the  criterion  of  trudi;  and 
truth  itself  was  taken  to  be  the  correspondence  of  represented  facts,  as  ex- 
pressed in  speech  and  reality.  Speculative  knowledge  may  be  identified  widi 
vision;  it  involves,  of  course,  a  system  of  interconnections  which  may  be 
extremely  complex  but,  through  the  conceptual  structure  in  which  it  finds 
expression,  it  provides  a  picture  of  die  world. 

It  now  seems  diat  an  increasing  number  of  diinkers  agree,  diough 
they  come  from  widely  divergent  traditions  of  philosophy,  diat  diis  equa- 
tion of  abstract  logical  thinking  with  knowing,  trudi,  and  rationally  itself 
is  based  on  a  series  of  fallacies  built  into  the  epistemological  foundations 
of  Western  philosophy  and  science.  The  marriage  of  abstract  thought  and 
quantitative  methods  creates  a  remarkably  restricted  mentality.  When 
applied  to  certain  narrrow  problems  of  logistics  or  conditioning  pigeons 
in  the  laboratory,  it  can  be  excellent.  But  it  fails  utterly  when  socio- 
political reality  is  to  be  understood.  The  mathematician  Marston  Morse 

once  said,  "  the  creative  scientist  lives  in  the  wildness  of  logic  where 

reason  is  the  handmaiden  and  not  the  master  ....  It  is  only  as  an  artist 
that  man  knows  reality". 
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Morse's  viewpoint,  shared  by  many  creative  scientists,  often  after  long 
introspection,  about  how  their  discoveries  were  actually  made,  is  that  the 
logical,  orderly  and  abstract  processes  of  explicit  reasoning  are  merely  the 
surface  manifestations  of  rationality.  They  presuppose  other,  less  well- 
organized  forms  of  experience  that  arise  out  of  an  immediacy  of  involve- 
ment, a  total  engagement  of  mind  and  senses  with  the  subject  being 
studied.  This  type  of  involvement  is  the  opposite  of  detachment  and  se- 
quential logic.  Without  it,  technical  reason  is  doomed  to  perfom  its  sterile 
operations  in  a  vacuum.  Reason  is  trivial  when  cut  off  from  its  grounds  in 
direct  experience. 

In  carrying  out  its  role  as  institution  of  learning,  universities  are  more 
and  more  carried  toward  the  preparation  of  profession  for  which  scien- 
tific training  is  required.  Once  considered  an  essential  enterprise  for  the 
improvement  of  human  understanding  and  knowledge,  higher  education 
has  become  the  handmaiden  of  successful  career  planning,  spurning  both 
creative  teaching  and  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Being  further  pushed  by  analytical  thinking  that  is  rigorously  applied 
to  specific  problems,  university  study  becomes  more  and  more  specializ- 
ed. People  believe  that  specialization  in  education,  and  in  society  as  a 
whole,  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  primary  responsibility  of  universities  is  to 
prepare  students  for  the  world  tiiat  awaits  them  upon  graduation.  The 
demands  of  tiiat  world  are  such  -  so  this  argument  goes  -  that  there  is 
neither  time  nor  necessity  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  past,  nor  any  value 
in  considering  the  abstractions  of  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  natural 
science.  Our  world  requires  die  highly  focused  skills  of  specialists,  this 
argument  contends,  who  can  bring  specific  knowledge  to  answer  specific 
questions.  Thus,  it  is  beneficial  to  manipulate  the  educational  system  to 
such  ends  and  to  reinforce  these  goals  with  appropriate  economic 
rewards. 

The  ubiquitous  spread  of  a  "value-free"  science,  of  a  "value-ft-ee" 
technology  that  in  reality  is  "value-laden",  has  seriously  led  to  separa- 
tion of  means  from  ends,  form  fi"om  content  -  so  rampant  in  today's 
physical,  natural  and  social  sciences  and  even  in  many  of  the  humanities. 
University  graduates  tend  to  think  moral  responsibility  can  be  shifted  to 
other  individuals  and  disciplines,  ratiier  than  confronted  by  themselves. 
In  the  specialized,  fragmented  society  of  the  present,  die  belief  that  we 
have  economists  to  solve  economic  problems,  politicians  to  solve  political 
problems  and  religious  leaders  to  deal  with  ethical  problems  is  in- 
creasingly gaining  ground. 

In  psychological  theory,  the  act  of  shifting  the  burden  of  responsibili- 
ty from  oneself  to  others  is  known  as  projection.  Obviously,  projection 
induces  idolatry.  In  the  compartmentalized,  technological  society,  hero 
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worship  is  made  easy.  Through  indoctrination  into  the  "value-free" 
science  and  technology  and  education  for  a  specialized  profession  rather 
than  for  life,  idolatry  is  not  only  condoned,  but  it  is  even  handsomely 
rewarded.  This  paves  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  such  heroic  stereo- 
typed figures  as  technocrats,  professionals  and  politicians.  But  the  real 
problem  remains.  To  the  masses,  it  is  consciously  felt  that  the  new*  heroes 
are  vaulted  into  prominence  for  their  great  mastery  of  technology  and 
methodology.  However,  sub-consciously,  they  are  being  revered  and 
lucratively  rewarded  in  order  to  carry  the  enormous  moral  burden  of 
society.  As  soon  as  they  exhibit  forms  of  behaviours  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  masses  are  more  directed  to  feathering  the  family  nest  rather  than 
shouldering  the  ethical  burden  of  responsibility,  chinks  begin  to  appear 
in  the  armour  of  society.  The  rest  is  history. 

Research  activities  are  flourishing  gradually  in  Western  universides, 
thereby  creating  a  third  function  to  those  two  already  in  existence  since  its 
establishment  in  medieval  times.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  func- 
tion of  research  came  rather  late  because  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the 
future  progress  of  science  is  a  recent  one.  This  kind  of  idea  was  unknown 
both  in  ancient  timps  and  in  medieval  ages.  Both  Greek  and  Euro- 
peans of  the  medieval  period  wei;e  aware  of  the  progress  of  science  in  the 
past,  they  were  also  aware  of  the  limitedness  of  their  sciendfic  knowl- 
edge, but  the  idea  was  alien  to  them  that  what  they  did  not  know  could 
be  known  in  the  future.  The  idea  of  a  progressive  science  was  absent.  This 
was  closely  related  to  the  fact  that  the  first  successful  sciences  were  typical 
rational  sciences,  namely  mathematics,  logics  and  philosophy.  In  this  way. 
both  scientific  theories  and  practice  considered  science  as  a  logical  unity 
of  opinions,  derived  from  some  primary  inner  principles.  Once  these 
principles  were  correctly  laid  down,  the  respective  science  was  "in  prin- 
ciple" established. 

This  was  equally  true  with  regard  to  technology.  It  had  experienced 
important  progress  in  the  past,  but  people  in  ancient  times  and  me- 
dieval ages  did  not  belief  that  this  progress  could  always  continue  in 
the  future.  For  technology  had  also  a  limit  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  based 
on  the  unchanged  natural  sciences  and  on  their  knowledge.  Once  men 
gain  knowledge  and  take  benefit  of  it,  technical  progress  will  stop  auto- 
matically. 

Southeast  Asia  may  be  described  as  a  region  of  conventional  existence 
rather  than  one  of  actual  coherence.  Indeed,  it  has  a  much  greater  holistic 
immediacy  to  scholars  than  to  the  vast  majority  of  approximately  200 
million  people  who  inhabit  its  constituent  countries.  As  a  geographic  ex- 
pression it  comprises  those  states  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent and  to  the  south  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  term  Southeast 
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Asia  is  in  itself  only  of  fairly  recent  origin.  It  arose  out  of  Allied  plans  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  to  dispossess  Japan  of  her  military  gains. 

This  collection  of  countries  is  vast  in  extent  but  characterized  by  com- 
mon bio-geographical  and  climatic  features.  The  diverse  countries  share 
much  in  terms  of  past  and  present  experience.  With  the  exception  of 
Thailand,  for  example,  they  have  all  been  subject  to  colonialism,  which, 
although  varying  in  form  and  substance,  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
traditional  institutions.  While  a  heady  experience  of  nationalism  and  a 
convulsive  process  of  independence  have  distinguished  only  some  South- 
east Asian  countries,  all  of  them  have  been  affected,  to  different  degrees, 
by  social  and  economic  changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  wake  of 
decolonization. 

While  extended  colonization  has  coloured  the  direction  of  cultural 
development  within  the  region,  it  is  clear  from  the  remnants  that  can  be 
traced  that  the  Southeast  Asian  region  basically  possesses  a  unique 
culture.  Whatever  the  name  one  gives  to  this  ancient  basic  culture,  it  is 
obviously  distinct  from  its  Indian,  Islamic,  and  Chinese  counterparts, 
which  in  the  course  of  history  have  enriched  the  cultural  heritage  of  this 
region. 

The  ancient  basic  regional  culture  was  certainly  agricultural  in  nature, 
although  its  spread  in  the  past  was  done  mainly  by  the  coastal  peoples. 
Agricultural  civilization  based  its  hierarchy  on  the  possession  of  land,  and 
this  has  easily  led  to  the  popular  perception  that  welfare,  individually  or 
collectively,  is  a  function  of  that  limited  horizontal  factor,  namely  the 
size  of  land.  It  is  this  very  perception  of  welfare  that  was  often  respon- 
sible for  physical  armed  conflicts  between  communities  in  ancient  times. 
Certainly,  such  a  percepdon  of  welfare  is  now  outmoded. 

Nowadays,  in  independent  Southeast  Asian  countries,  people's 
welfare  should  be  based,  as  has  been  proven  in  developed  countries,  on 
those  unlimited  vertical  factors,  namely  science  and  technology.  .When  we 
think  of  science  and  technology,  however,  we  cannot  help  but  talking 
about  higher  educadon  or  the  place  where  this  kind  of  education  takes 
place  par  excellence,  namely  the  university. 

We  must  admit  that'  modern  university  educadon  originates  from 
Western  culture.  However,  now  that  we  already  realize  its  shortcomings, 
both  in  terms  of  the  stereotyped  figure  it  produces  and  in  terms  of  func- 
tions it  fulfills  as  well  as  in  terms  of  scientific  knowledge  it  develops,  we 
are  challenged  to  make  improvements; 

In  so  far  as  the  kind  of  men  that  our  higher  education  should 
produce,  the  improvement  involves  much  more  than  merely  the  training 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  It  involves  more  than  leadership  in  Southeast 
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Asian  countries  in  every  field  of  fundamental  science,  important  though 
that  is.  Southeast  Asians  need  well-rounded  men  as  leaders  of  the  next 
generation,  skilled  in  science,  law,  mfedicine;  skilled  in  organization  and 
the  complex  relations  between  men  in  a  modem  sbciety,  with  an  under- 
standing of  history  and  an  appreciation  of  other  societies. 

Exposure  to  a  range  of  perspectives  on  human  behaviour  is  essential 
to  education.  All  that  we  know  about  ourselves  and  our  world  must  be 
codified  in  a  body  of  learning  that  illuminates  our  own  struggles  and 
those  of  our  ancestors,  so  that  each  succeeding  generation  profits  in  some 
measure  from  the  experience  and  vision  of  the  past.  This  body  of  learn- 
ing must  enable  each  individual  to  make  that  fine  adjustment  which  forms 
the  secret  of  civilization. 

True,  we  need  specialists  as  well,  and  many  of  these,  if  they  are  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  must  devote  themselves  so  assiduously 
to  their  specialities  that  they  will  have  littie  time  for  great  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding. But  even  they  must  live  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere  which 
is  both  broad  and  deep,  where  true  accomplishment  of  seasoned  minds  is 
everywhere  respected,  and  where  youth  will  be  encouraged  to  seek  to 
emulate  the  full  man.  In  the  creation  of  this  atmosphere  we  can  all  have  a 
part  to  play  —  and  we  all  must. 

This  portrait  of  full  man  as  the  ideal  outcome  of  our  university 
education  also  fits  the  more  realistic  view  of  the  progress  of  science. 
Unlike  some  historians  who  pictured  the  progress  of  science  as  a  proli- 
feration of  ever  deeper  and  narrower  specialities,  this  view  does  not  see  it 
simply  as  a  proliferation  of  new  data  and  narrower  specialities,  but  as  the 
development  of  more  powerful  generalizations,  laws  of  nature,  which 
stretch  our  ability  to  explain,  relate,  and  predict  the  diverse  phenomena 
which  mark  the  frontiers  of  science.  Newton,  for  example,  saw  the  con- 
nection between  the  fall  of  an  apple  and  the  motion  of  the  moon.  In  that 
sense,  science  is  getting  easier,  riot  harder,  to  understand. 

For  this  reason  and  purpose,  aside  from  concentrating  the  discussion 
on  programs  of  studies  of  different  scientific  disciplines,  one  have  also  to 
draw  one's  attention  to  the  study  of  different  psychological  or  person- 
ality types.  For  education  —  both  elementary  and  secondary  as  well  as 
higher  ones  —  is  aimed  at  bringing  up  men  who  can  cultivate  society  for 
the  future.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  form  a  future 
creator  and  the  process  of  its  formation  surely  needs  stereotyping. 

Personality  stereotyping,  like  stereotyping  in  general,  can  be  used  in 
various  ways  to  achieve  different  results.  For  Carl  Jung  and  William 
James,  for  example,  personality  stereotyping  was  used  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  individual  and  collective  behaviour.  For 
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theorists  like  Sigmund  Freud,  Sbren  Kierkegaard,  Norman  Brown  and 
others,  personality  stereotyping  has  been  used  primarily  to  explore  the 
conditions  under  which  we  might  eventually  achieve  some  measure  of 
liberation,  divinity  or  immortality.  For  our  purposes,  personality  stereo- 
typing is  best  used  in  a  very  practical  manner,  namely  to  explore  the  con- 
ditions of  becoming  well-rounded  men,  future  creator,  and  to  trace  the 
ramificadon  of  these  conditions  for  changes  in  systems  of  study,  curri- 
culum, research,  technologies,  technocraties  and  regional  as  well  as  inter- 
nadonal  reladons. 

The  discussion  then  revolves  around  attempts  to  develop  a  detailed 
classificadon  or  matrix  of  diverse  personality  characterisdcs  (such  as 
thinking,  feeling,  radonality,  irradonality,  intuidon,  idealism,  etc).  The 
result  should  be  a  complex  typology  of  personality  stereotypes  which 
depended  on  different  combinadons  and  permutations  of  the  diverse  per- 
sonality characteristics. 

There  are  three  appropriate  functions  of  the  universities : 

—  firstly,  education  in  the  context  of  the  transmission  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge; 

—  secondly,  research  in  the  context  of  the  development  of  scientific 
knowledge;  and 

—  thirdly,  social  services,  namely  to  apply  scientific  knowledge. 

University  education  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
base  of  scientific  civilization  for  the  citizen  in  general,  for  laying  down 
basic  principles  and  wise  perspectives  rather  than  for  supplying  ready 
made  educated  workers  for  every  function  or  type  of  jobs  prevailing  in 
society.  The  latter  mentioned  function  is  the  responsibility  of  vocational 
schools. 

Although  mastering  science  and  technology  comprises  some  of  the 
most  powerful  tools  for  deeper  insight  and  for  solving  problems,  higher 
education  must  not  neglect  other  avenues  toward  reality.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  science  would  be  enhanced  if  both  student  and  lecturers  were 
more  aware  of  other  ways  of  dealing  with  human  experience,  such  as 
art,  poetry,  literature  and  other  forms  of  expression.  Recognition  of  the 
validity  of  other  modes  of  thinking  is  needed  to  comprehend  the  full 
significance  of  our  existence. 

The  health  of  the  Southeast  Asian  university  depends  on  its  ability  to 
strike  a  sound  internal  balance  between  the  transmission  of  values,  basic 
research  and  pure  scholarship. 

As  far  as  science  is  concerned,  it  must  be  clear  from  the  outset  about 
two  things.  Firstly,  university  education  must  treat  scientific  knowledge  in 
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its  complete  meaning,  namely  science  as  a  product,  as  a  process  and  as  a 
community. 

Science  in  terms  of  product,  is  the  public  knowledge  of  what  we  have 
gained  so  far,  and  about  which  the  scientific  community  has  agreed. 
Scientific  knowledge  is  therefore  limited  to  statements  on  which  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  and  is  always  open  to  verification  or  disproof  by 
anyone. 

Science  in  terms  of  process,  is  a  social  activity  in  which  we  seek  to  dis- 
cover and  understand  the  natural  world,  not  as  we  would  prefer  or  im- 
agine it  to  be,  but  as  it  really  is.  The  characteristic  method  of  science  is  the 
rational,  objective,  and  as  far  as  possible  impersonal,  analysis  of 
problems  based  mainly  on  observational  data  and  experiment. 

Science  viewed  as  a  community,  is  a  living  environment  governed  by 
four  imperatives,  namely  universalism,  communalism,  disinterestedness 
and  organized  scepticism.  Universalism  implies  that  science  is  inde- 
pendent of  race,  colour  or  creed.  Communalism  implies  that  scientific 
knowledge  is  public  knowledge.  Disinterestedness  is  the  opposite  of  pro- 
paganda. Organized  scepticism  means  that  the  quest  for  knowledge  is 
pursued  by  an  orderly  thinking. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "vaiue-fi"ee"  science.  The  confu- 
sion that  has  arisen  on  this,  as  Steven  Muller  put  it,  is  stupid  and  damag- 
ing. What  does  exist  is  that  scientific  method  is  emotion-free.  This  implies 
that  science,  when  and  if  perfectly  applied,  will  proceed  rigorously 
regardless  of  values  in  which  there  may  be  deep  emotional  reactions  of 
pro  or  con.  But  that  does  not  make  it  value-firee.  For  science  is  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  human  reason  in  the  most  possible  logical 
manner.  Therefore,  reason  is  a  value  upon  which  science  is  based.  It  is 
reason  that  enables  "men's  ability  to  know"  to  become  intellectual  in 
nature,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ability  of  animals  to  know,  which 
is  instinctive  in  nature.  And  because  it  is  human  reason  that  is  involved 
science  is  also  founded  inextricably  upon  human  life  as  a  value,  and  upon 
the  rational  conduct  of  that  life.  The  inner  core  of  values  of  the  modem 
university  is  therefore  founded  upon  reason  and  its  rigorous  application. 

Finally,  man  who  will  formulate  the  deep  thought  of  the  next  genera- 
tion should  lean  on  science,  for  it  can  teach  much  and  it  can  inspire.  But 
he  should  not  lean  on  science  where  it  does  not  apply. 

He  who  follows  science  blindly,  and  who  follows  it  alone,  comes  to  a 
barrier  beyond  which  he  cannot  see.  He  will  follow  science  where  it  leads, 
but  will  not  attempt  to  follow  where  it  cannot  lead.  And,  with  a  pause,  he 
will  admit  a  faith.  For  science  alone  is  never  enough. 
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Man  continues  to  dream  and  science  can  guide  the  dreams  of  men.  To 
do  so  scientists,  scholars,  university  professors  and  researchers,  need  to 
present  their  vision  clearly  and  in  the  concepts  of  the  universe  and  of  life 
that  science  offers  humbly. 

This  task  is  not  easy,  for  the  universe  and  life  that  science  presents  as 
probable  is  continuously  altering,  and  grasping  it  depends  upon  many 
and  various  disciplines  that  requires  deep  study  for  many  years  and 
should  be  done  in  a  simultaneous  way.  A  single  discipline  can  hardly  do 
its  job  well.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  is  there  to  present  wide  sweep- 
ing thought  that  will  sway  the  minds  of  men. 
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ASIAN  STUDIES  IN  AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOLS:  REVIEW  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  A  LOOK 
BEYOND 

Lambert  KELABORA 


Since  the  introduction  of  Asian  studies  in  this  country  in  the  period 
before  the  Second  World  War,  there  has  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
assess  the  situation  in  order  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  future.  The  most 
comprehensive  evaluation  Wcis  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Teaching  of  Asian  Languages  and  Cultures  in 
Australia  in  1969.  In  its  Report  the  Committee  provided  for  the  first  time 
an  overview  about  the  extent  to  which  Asian  studies  have  penetrated  the 
education  system  in  Australia.  The  primary  and  secondary  schools,  ter- 
tiary educational  institutions,  formal  and  non-formal  instrucdons  in 
Asian  studies  were  all  included.'  Much  more  specific  evaluation  aimed  at 
the  study  of  Southeast  Asia,  coveHng  all  levels  of  education  was  made  by 
Swami  Anand  Haridas  in  1977,  in  a  paper  entitied  "Southeast  Asian 
Studies  in  Australia".^  A  similar  document  which  stresses  Indonesia 
specifically  was  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Australian  Schools: 
Problems  and  Prospects  which  was  published  in  1978  in  Melbourne.'  The 
pre-tertiary  developments  of  Asian  studies  have  been  covered  in  a 
number  of  studies  which  appeared  over  the  last  10  years  or  so.  Included 
here  were  Olive  Wykes  and  M.G.  King,  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
Australia;  a  set  of  reports  and  individual  papers  which  appeared  during 


1  Australia,  Report  by  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Asian  Languages 
and  Cultures  in  Australian  Schools  (Canberra:  1970).  It  is  popularly  knoum  as  the  Auchmuty 
Report  and  will  be  referred  to  as  such  in  this  paper.  Cf.  The  Australian  National  Univer- 
sity, Teaching  about  Asia  in  Australian  Schools  (Canberra:  1971) 

2  Swami  A.  Haridas,  "Southeast  Asian  Studies  in  Australia",  (Paper  presented  to  the 
Conference  on  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  Kota  Kinabalu,  November,  1977) 

3  L.  Kelabora,  (ed.),  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Australian  Schoob:  Problems  and 
Prospects  (Hawthorn:  Victorian  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  Association,  1978) 
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the  1970s.*  The  developments  in  the  tertiary  education  level  have  been  the 
subject  of  study  by  Professor  William  L.  Thomas,  entided  Path  to  Asia: 
Asian  Studies  at  Australian  Universities.^  More  recently,  the  Australian 
Academy  of  the  Humanides'  Report  on  the  Survey  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
the  Australian  Universities  (1965~197J),  provided  some  insight  to  the 
relauve  position  of  Asian  languages  in  the  universides.  These  documents 
also  summarised  the  picture  of  HSC  enrolments  in  Asian  languages 
across  the  country.^ 

The  task  of  this  paper,  therefore,  will  be  restricted.  It  will  try  to  assess 
the  developments  of  Asian  studies  in  Australia  against  the  aims  which 
were  set  initially  for  these  studies.  What  are  the  objectives  of  Asian  studies 
in  Australia?  This  is  one  of  the  generjd  questions  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  set  a  frarhework  for  this  paper.  The  analysis  will  be  firmly  placed  on  the 
study  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  since  this  is  the  third  foreign  language  in 
Australian  schools  and  the  only  Asian  language  with  a  nation-wide  sup- 
port. More  specifically,  then,  the  paper  will  ask:  Why  teach  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia to  an  Australian  child Stated  differently,  the  question  becomes: 
Why  does  an  Australian  child  decide  to  study  Bahasa  Indonesia?'  Ad- 
mittedly, a  thorough  review  of  literature  is  required  to  answer  these  and 
similar  questions  and  this  paper  is  only  the  start. 


4  Olive  Wykes  and  M.G.  King,  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Artstralia  (Hawthorn:  Austra- 
lian Council  for  Educational  Research,  1968);  Australia,  Department  of  Education, 
Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Australian  Schools  (Canberra:  1977),  Research  Branch 
Repon,  No.  3 ;  Australia,  Report  by  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Migrant  Languages  in 
Schools  (Canberra:  1976) 

5  William  L.  Thomas,  Path  to  Asia:  Asian  Studies  in  Australian  Universities  (Nedlands:  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Australia,  Centre  for  Asian  Studies,  Working  Paper  No.  6,  1974) 

6  Australian  Academy  of  the  Humanities,  Survey  of  Foreign  Language  Teaching  in  the  Austra- 
lian Universities  ( 1965-1973),  (First  Report  of  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Languages  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  die  Academy  in  Canberra,  May  1975);  Cf  Australia, 
Australian  Universides  Commission,  Language  and  Linguistics  in  Australian  Universities 
(Canberra:  1975),  Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Languages  and  Linguisdcs;  Asian 
Studies  Association  of  Australia,  The  Teaching  of  Asian  Languages  in  Australian  Tertiary  Insti-' 
lulions  (Report  of  the  ASAA  Sub-Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Asian  Languages  to  the 
Second  Biennial  Conference  on  ASAA,  Sydney,  May  1978) 

7  This  is  a  relative  sort  of  quesdon  which  can  be  extended  into  such  areas  as:  What  would 
the  political  pardes  and  governments  in  Australia  gain  by  introducing  Asian  studies  in 
Schools?:  What  are  the  specific  expecudons  of  the  parents,  business  community,  and 
trade  unions  with  respect  to  Asian  studies  in  die  curriculum?  For  an  argument  suppor- 
dng  the  relative  question  in  reladon  to  educational  aims,  see  C.E.  Beeby,  Assessment  of 
Indonesian  Education  (Wellington:  New  Zealand  Council  for  Education  Research/Oxford 
University  Press,  1979),  chapter  H. 
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When  the  Japanese  language  and  culture  were  introduced  at  Sydney 
University  in  the  period  before  the  Second  World  War,  the  primary  aim 
was  the  defence  of  Australia  against  the  expanding  might  of  the  Japanese 
military.  It  was  a  direct  attempt  by  the  Australian  government  to  under- 
stand the  explicit  and/or  the  implicit  intentions  of  the  Japanese  so  that  an 
adequate  defence  of  this  nadon  could  be  undertaken.  With  respect  to  In- 
donesian studies  in  particular,  the  underlying  defence  argument  was  in 
fact  strengthened  by  the  events  of  the  Second  World  War  where  thousands 
of  Australians  had  to  fight  in  the  Southeast  Asian  ttieatre  and  died  while 
defending  Australia.  Australian  leaders  not  only  discovered  during  the 
Second  World  War  the  strategic  importance  of  Indonesia  to  their  national 
defence ;  they  were  nearly  drawn  into  a  long  military  conflict  against  In- 
donesia during  the.  West  Irian  campaign  in  the  1950s.  It  was  in  this 
defence  context  that  the  Australian  government  championed  the  opening 
of  Indonesian  studies  departments  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  universities 
in  mid-1950s.  The  following  decade  saw  a  subsequent  mushrooming  of 
Asian  studies  in  this  country  against  the  background  of  Australia's 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  defence  of  Malaysia  against 
Indonesia. 

The  broader  defence  strategy  underlying  the  creation  of  Asian  studies 
departments  at  the  universities  was  to  establish  a  pool  of  Asian  specialists 
in  this  country  whose  knowledge  and  advice  could  be  called  for  by  the 
Australian  government  in  times  of  need.  The  side  effect,  as  it  were,  was  to 
cultivate  areas  of  mutual  understanding  and  tolerance  between 
Australians  and  their  Asian  neighbours  so  that  possible  conflicts  could  be 
averted.  The  narrow  objectives  of  the  defence  strategy  have  been  aimed  at 
the  training  of  a  specifically  selected  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Asian  languages  and  cultures  to  gather  and  process  defence  related  data 
on  Asian  societies.  In  the  field  of  language  training,  the  single  minded 
pursuit  of  this  aim  by  the  School  of  Languages  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force  at  Point  Cook,  Victoria,  effectively  demonstrated  the  success  of  this 
program.  The  School  has  been  able  to  train  and  maintain  at  native  fluen- 
cy the  military  linguists  in  such  Asian  languages  as  Bahasa  Indonesia, 
Chinese,  and  Viemamese.^  The  specific  achievements  of  this  School  has 
not  been  equalled  in  the  civilian  world,  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
universities.  Very  recently  the  facilities  of  the  RAAF  School  of  Languages 
have  been  extended  to  include  some  civilian  employees  of  the  Australian 
government;  but  no  one  outside  the  government  circles  have  been  allow- 
ed to  participate. 


8  The  Auchmuty  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-75 
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The  defence  view  does  not  seem  to  have  a  wide  acceptance  in  society. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Australia  is  too  much  integrated 
in  the  United  States  defence  arrangements  which  superficially  places 
Australian  defence  thinking  in  the  global  strategic  games  between  the 
superpowers.  In  this  context,  small  nation  states  of  Southeast  Asia  are  un- 
derestimated in  military  terms,  at  least  from  the  public  viewpoint.  Or,  if 
the  military  threat  from  the  North  becomes  real  the  reasoning  behind  the 
current  position  is  that  sudh  a  threat  can  be  contained  with  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  military  might.  This  kind  of  complacency  is  dangerous.  The 
similar  pattern  of  defence  thinking  under  the  first  Menzies  era,  as  J.V. 
D'Cruz  has  shown,'  brought  the  Japanese  military  attacks  on  the  Austra- 
lian shores  during  the  Second  World  War.  By  interlocking  Australia's 
defence  and  foreign  policy  to  those  of  the  British  empire  created  a  false 
sense  of  security.  When  the  real  threat  came,  the  British  could  not  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Australia  and  only  a  quick  shift  to  the  United  States  alliance 
saved  this  country  from  the  bloody  and  brutal  military  occupation  by  the 
Japanese. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  defence  argument  has  been  pushed  to  the 
surface  again.  In  an  opening  lecture  to  the  Second  National  Conference 
of  Asian  Studies  Association  of  Australia  in  1978,  Dr.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
Australia's  first  Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  publicly 
suggested  that  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  Australian  Armed  Forces 
should  have  the  operational  command  of  at  least  a  foreign  language.  The 
preference  was  implied  of  an  Asian  language,  either  Bahasa  Indonesia, 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  The  same  imperative  was  set  for  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  members  of  Australia's  diplomatic 
mission's  abroad.'"  In  contrast  to  the  previous  viewpoints,  this  is  a  high 
posture  defence  argument.  Its  implementation  will  no  doubt  place 
Australia  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  defend  itself  against  the  enemy 
from  the  North.  The  other  point  is  that  with  her  senior  administrative  and 
military  personnel  well  trained  to  understand  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Southeast  Asia,  Australia  will  be  able  to  participate  actively  and 
meaningfully  in  the  defence,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion in  the  region.  The  long-term  defence  of  Australia  from  a  wider  threat 
is  implicitly  ensured  in  this  strategy. 


9  J.V.  D'Cruz,  The  Image  of  Asia  (Melbourne;  The  Hawthorn  Press,  1973) 

10  S.  Fitzgerald,  "The  Asian  Studies  Crisis:  ASAA,  Government  and  People",  Asian  Studies 
Association  of  Australia  Review,  vol.  2,  no.  1  (July  1978),  pp.  1-13;  John  A.  Warr,  "Austra- 
lian Oudook  on  Defence  and  Foreign  Policies",'  (Paper  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  to  the  Indonesian  Institute  of  Sciences  in  Ja- 
karta, January  1980) 
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The  problem  of  course  is  whether  we  should  take  Dr.  Fitzgerald's 
suggestion  as  a  social  and  educational  aim  to  be  realised  through  school- 
ing, or  whether  we  should  accept  it  as  a  statement  of  real  need  to  which 
education  must  respond  adequately.  The  current  weaknesses  of  Asian 
studies  programs  in  Australia  are  revealed  here.  If  this  is  a  statement  of 
need,  as  the  author  clearly  implied,  then  even  in  simple  quantitative  terms 
the  Australian  educational  institutions  cannot  produce  such  a  required 
number  of  personnel  in  the  next  ten  years  or  so.  As  a  social  and 
educational  aim,  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  suggestion  will  remain  so  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  spite  of  a  rapid  quantitative  growth  in  terms  of  educadonal 
institutions  and  student  enrolments  in  Asian  studies,  since  1970,  Austra- 
lia is  far  fi-om  creating  such  an  elite  with  a  real  Asian  orientation. 


ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  argument  for  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  Asian 
peoples  and  cultures  through  Asian  studies  has  significant  economic  and 
commercial  aspects.  Before  the  Second  World  War,  the  need  to  under- 
take Asian  studies  in  order  to  carry  out  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
Asian  nations  was  less  significant  since  Australia  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  economic  order;  when  Australia  was  the  major  supplier  of 
even  bread  and  butter  to  the  British  households.  After  the  War,  Australia 
was  forced  by  circumstances  to  shift  her  trading  and  commercial  interest 
towards  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  This  was  caused  partly  by  the  entry  of  United 
Kingdom  into  the  European  Economic  Community  which  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  sell  Australia's  products  in  the  "mother"  country; 
partly  by  the  emergence  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  which  required 
separate  diplomatic  and  commercial  arrangements  outside  the  traditional 
British  patterns;  and  finally  by  the  emergence  of  Japan  as  an  economic 
superpower  in  the  post-war  years  which  drew  every  nation  in  the  Pacific 
region,  including  Australia,  into  her  economic  orbit. 

In  the  context  of  Asian  studies,  the  economic  argument  is  compelling. 
Over  the  last  20  years  or  so  Japan  has  emerged  as  Australia's  major 
trading  partner.  Japan  replaced  Great  Britain  in  this  position  in  the  1960s 
and  rapidly  increased  its  volume  of  trade  with  Australia  to  the  incredible 
amount  of  $6, 105,35 1,000,  representing  some  28%  of  the  Australian  trade 
during  the  1976/77  financial  year.  This  is  even  higher  than  the  total 
Australian  trade  with  the  European  Economic  Community  (including 
Great  Britain),  totalling  some  $4,499,504,000;  this  is  only  20%  of  all 
Australia's  trade  during  that  year.  Australia's  trade  alone  with  the  ASEAN 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  accounted  for  $1,202,925,000  in  1976/77  finan- 
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cial  year."  During  the  rest  of  the  20th  century,  trade  and  commerce 
between  Australia  and  Soudieast  Asian  nations  in  particular  will  grow  as 
the  latter's  increased  economic  development  will  allow  their  population 
to  purchase  more  Australian  goods. 

After  the  War,  the  economic  argument  has  been  the  dominant  force 
behind  die  promotion  of  Japanese  in  Australia's  educadonal  insti- 
tutions. The  argument  prevailed  throughout  The  Aucfmuty  Report  where 
the  teaching  of  Japanese  is  stressed  over  and  above  other  Asian 
languages;  where  the  major  fiinds  allocated  to  the  Asian  Studies  Coor- 
dinating Committee  were  spent  in  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
teaching  materials  as  well  as  on  the  introduction  of  Japanese  in  some 
educadonal  institutions.'^  The  economic  argument  has  not  been  evoked 
too  strongly  in  support  of  the  teaching  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  mainly 
because  the  volume  of  trade  and  commerce  between  Australia  and  Indo- 
nesia is  less  significant,  and  because  the  emerging  economic  relations 
between  these  two  countries  was  a  post- 1970  phenomenon.  In  com- 
parison with  Japan,  for  instance,  the  volume  of  Australia's  trade  with 
Indonesia  was  only  $230,638,000  in  1976/77  financial  year."  With  die 
acceptance  of  Indonesia's  Foreign  Investment  Bill  in  1967,  Australia's 
foreign  investment  in  Indonesia  has  increased  steadily  to  reach  86  com- 
panies in  1976,  covering  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  outlay.'*  With  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  Australia  ranks  as  a  major  source  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Indonesia.  Yet  the  economic  argument  supporting  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia in  the  Australian  educational  institutions  is  insignificant.  The  same 
is  true  of  Chinese  in  particular  and  other  Asian  languages  in  general. 

The  problem  with  the  economic  argument  is  that  it  is  too  detached 
from  the  realities  of  the  classroom.  The  linkages  between  Australia's 
economic  involvement  in  Asia  and  what  is  happening  to  the  Asian  studies 
programs  in  the  classroom  need  to  be  developed.  Briefly,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Australian  companies  involved  in  Asia  as  well  as  the  supporting 


11  These  figures  were  calculated  from  RJ.  Cameron,  Year  Booh:  Australia  (Canberra, 
Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1978),  p.  653 

1 2  The  Japanese  bias  of  the  Report  and  its  subsequent  implementation  seemed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Committee 
which  produced  the  Report  was  largely  spearheaded  by  businessmen.  The  Auchmuty 
Report,  Passim. 

13  R.J.  Cameron,  op.  cil.,  p.  653 

14  Australian  Embassy,  Australian  Based  Companies  Operating  in  Indonesia  (Jakarta:  1  August, 
1976).  The  inclusion  of  companies  operating  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  where  Bahasa 
Indonesia  is  used  will  bring  the  total  Australian  investment  participation  in  the  Malay 
world  to  well  over  200  companies. 
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public  institutions  to  spell  out  publicly  their  manpower  needs  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  operations  and  then  insist  that  education  must  respond  to 
such  needs.  The  training  of  sales  managers,  interpreters,  market  research 
personnel,  economic  intelligence  officers,  etc.  must  be  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale  to  support  Australia's  economic  operations.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  that  the  current  recruitment  policies  with  respect 
to  personnel  with  Asian  studies  skills  are  inadequate.  A  study  undertaken 
in  1973  shows  that  the  Australian  companies  with  Asian  operations  did 
not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  recruit  employees  with  Asian  studies  skills.'^ 
The  practice  is  to  recruit  suitable  personnel  and  then  provide  them  with 
an  instant  training  in  an  Asian  language  and  send  them  to  the  relevant 
Asian  country.  With  the  singular  exception  of  the  Defence  Department, 
similar  practice  is  observed  by  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Foreign  Trades  and  Immigration.  Such  personnel,  often  with  only  three 
months  training  in  an  Asian  language,  are  certainly  unqualified  despite 
their  previous  training  in  other  fields.  One  has  yet  to  assess  the  damage 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  Australia's  diplomatic,  social,  and 
economic  interests  by  the  kind  of  advice  rendered  by  this  unskilled  per- 
sonnel. 

Nor  can  the  present  educational  institutions  with  Asian  studies 
programs  meet  the  specific  personnel  requirements  of  companies  with 
Asian  operations.  One  major  Australian  building  company  requested,  in 
the  1973  study,  personnel  trained  in  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Concrete 
Technology  for  its  Indonesian  operations;  the  other  indicated  that  it  re- 
quired people  with  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  knowledge  of  Indonesian  eco- 
nomic laws  and  taxation  regulations;  still  another  needs  people  with  Ba- 
hasa Indonesia  and  international  (economic)  laws  for  ifs  offices  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Yet  no  Asian  studies  program  at  tertiary  level  in  Australia 
provides  such  courses. 

If  Australia  is  going  to  become  a  major  trading  and  commercial 
power  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  is  going  to  invest  a  great  deal  of  capital 
and  resources  in  this  region,  then  it  has  to  re-structure  its  educational 
programs  to  respond  to  this  situation  in  the  1980s  and  beyond.  For,  un- 
like the  Defence  Department  which  has  means  of  satisfying  its  ovm  needs 
of  Asian  specialists,  even  in  a  very  modest  way,  the  trade  and  commercial 
organisations  do  not  even  have  one  course  designed  specifically  to  meet 


15  L.  Kelabora,  "Report  on  the  Employment  Opportunities  for  Bachelor  of  Social  Science 
Graduates  Majoring  in  Indonesian  Studies"  (Unpublished  Research  Report  to  Bendigo 
Institute  of  Technology,  March  1974).  For  specific  attitudes  of  the  Australian  business- 
men towards  Asian  studies,  sec  C.  Kiriloff,  "Attitudes  to  Teaching  Asian  Studies  in 
Australia",  in  The  Australian  Nauonal  University,  op.  at.,  pp.  11-17;  and  The  Auchmuty 
Report,  op,  ciC,  p.  17 
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their  needs.  The  current  intensive  summer  courses  in  Asian  languages  at 
the  Australian  National  University  in  Canberra  v/hich  were  designed  for 
and  supported  by  the  relevant  business  establishments  are  too  ad-hoc  and 
inadequate  even  to  provide  the  modicum  of  skills  required  for  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.""  To  be  serious,  one  has  to  go  beyond  the  present  prac- 
tices to  create  a  new  business  elite  capable  of  operating  with  a  great  deal 
of  professional  confidence  in  the  Asian  scene. 

Tourism  is  one  of  the  industries  which  will  help  to  demonstrate  the 
weaknesses  of  Asian  studies  programs  in  Australia.  A  rapidly  expanding 
pattern  of  communications,  especially  air  travel,  will  bring  to  Australia  a 
vastly  increased  number  of  tourists  from  Asia.  On  the  average,  tourists 
from  Asia  represent  only  1596  of  the  annual  tourist  inflow  of  some 
600,000  persons  into  this  country."  Unless  the  political  and  security 
situation  changes  dramatically,  the  inflow  of  Asian  tourists  will  increase 
significandy  in  the  future  as  a  function  of  expanding  modem  communi- 
cation and  economic  activities  between  Australia  and  Asia.  There  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  the  tourist  situation.  Even  within  the  existing 
communication  framework,  there  is  an  imbalance  between  the  number  of 
Australians  visiting  Asia  and  the  Asians  coming  to  Australia,  r'or  a  com- 
plex set  of  reasons,  for  every  Asian  visiting  Australia  there  was  in  1978  two 
Australians  going  to  Asia  as  tourists.  The  ratio  for  Indonesia,  the  closest 
of  Australia's  neighbours,  is  much  worse.  For  every  Indonesian  coming  to 
Australia  in  1978,  there  were  four  or  five  Australian  tourists  visiting  In- 
donesia." Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  imbalance  in  tourist  flow  must 
have  some  serious  effects  on  Australia's  balance  of  payments,  its 
economic  effects  on  the  airline  industries  must  be  undesirable."  Over  the 
years,  economic  forces  will  operate  to  rectify  this  situation.  This  means  in 
practice  that,  against  die  background  of  a  growing  tourist  intake,  a  major 
increase  in  tourist  inflow  from  Asia  will  take  place. 

What  can  education  do  to  respond  to  this  situation?  In  terms  of  man- 
power alone,  there  will  be  high  demand  for  graduates  with  Asian  studies 


16  The  details  of  the  1980  courses  are  outlined  in  Thfe  Australian  National  University  and 
Canberra  College  of  Advanced  Education,  Summer  Intensive  Language  Courses,  20  Novem- 
ber -  /5  December  1978,  2-26  January  1979  (Brochure) 

1 7  Australia,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Overseas  Arrivals  and  Departures  (Canberra:  19  September, 
1979),  p.7 

18  Ibid,  pp.  7-8.  In  1977,  some  28,079  Australian  tourists  went  to  Indonesia,  as  against 
5,983  Indonesians  coming  to  Australia.  The  figures  for  1978  were  32,912  and  8,115 
respectively 

19  While  the  real  picture  is  not  clear,  the  underlying  problems  can  be  discerned  from  the 
current  debates  on  airfares  and  air  routes  to  and  from  Asia.  See  for  instance.  The  Age 
Editorial  of  15  April,  1980,  entided:  "Filling  Empty  Q_antas  Seats" 
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skills  to  operate  banks,  hotels,  restaurants,  travel  agents,  souvenir  shops; 
there  will  be  demands  for  tour  guides  and  interpreters  to  cope  with  the 
Asian  tourists.  Within  the  states  and  federal  administrations,  there  will  be 
demand  for  people  with  Asian  studies  skills  to  handle  passports,  visas, 
and  enquiries  of  all  sorts;  even  the  problems  involving  the  police  and 
courts  will  have  to  be  handled  properly  and  personnel  with  specific  skills 
in  Asian  studies  will  be  required.  It  is  clear  that  Asian  studies  programs 
which  have  been  operating  for  the  last  30  years  or  so  will  have  to  be 
radically  re-structured  to  respond  to  these  economic  demands.  The 
language  training  in  the  field  of  Bahasa  Indonesia,  for  instance,  can  hard- 
ly equip  a  high  school  graduate  even  to  buy  a  stamp  in  Indonesia.  To 
become  a  tourist  guide  for  a  group  of  Indonesian  tourists  in  Australia  is 
definitely  impossible.^" 

THE  GENERATION  GAP 

Apart  from  the  social,  economic  and  security  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Asian  studies  in  Australia,  there  are  sociological  reasons  perti- 
nent to  the  emergence  of  Australia's  identity  as  a  nation.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  fall  of  Singapore  in  February  1942  brought  Australia  to 
an  adolescent  age,  so  to  speak.*'  That  particular  event  brought  home  to 
the  Australians  the  fact  that  British  power  and  influence  in  the  Far  East 
was  not  invincible;  that  Australia  was  12,000  miles  away  fi-om  Europe  so 
that  in  any  crisis  the  British  navy  would  have  no  way  of  rescuing  Austra- 
lia in  time;  that  Australia  had  to  come  to  terms  with  her  geographical 
propinquity  to  Asia  by  accepting  the  fact  that  she  is  an  Asian  nation.'*  It 
was  this  realization  that  led  a  handful  of  young  Australians  to  leave  for  In- 
donesia, soon  after  the  Second  World  War,  to  work  and  live  amongst  the 
Indonesians.*'  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  process  of  relationships 


20  See  for  instance,  Indonesian  language  courses  in  Victorian  Institute  of  Secondary 
Education,  Handbook,  1980,  pp.  349-354.  Even  the  proposed  changes  to  be  implemented 
in  1981  will  not  rectify  the  situation.  Cf  Victorian  Institute  of  Secondar)'  Education, 
•"Course  Oudine  of  Proposed  Group  1  Subjects  for  1981:  Indonesian",  (Circular  to 
Schools,  November  1979).  The  weaknesses  of  courses  such  as  these  are  outlined  in 
Swami  A.  Haridas,  "A  Heap  of  Ashes:  Indonesian  Language  Teaching  and  Misplaced 
Cultural  Objecdves",  in  L.  Kelabora,  (ed.),  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Auslraiian 
Schools,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-44 

21  R.  Rivett,  "Australia  as  an  Asian  Nadon"  (Paper  presented  to  the  Australian  Ja^-cess 
South  Australian  Seminar,  Adelaide,  March  1968),  Cf  J.V.  D'Cruz,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 

22  Amry  and  Mery  Belle  Vandenbosch,  Australia  Faces  Southeast  Asia:  The  Emergence  of  a 
Foreign  Policy  (Lexington;  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1967),  pp.  1-9;  D.  Home,  The 
Lucky  Country  (Ringwood:  Penguin  Books,  1964),  pp.  88-89 

23  The  program  is  known  as  The  Australian  Overseas  Volunteers  Scheme.  See,  Swami  A. 
Haridas,  "Southeast  Asian  Studies  in  Australia",  op.  cit.,  p. 2;  a  much  more  detailed  ac- 
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between  Australians  and  Indonesians,  which  flowered  into  different 
forms  and  shapes  in  the  following  years. 

The  emergence  of  the  post-war  generation  of  Australians  who  did  not 
have  the  first-hand  experience  of  the  British  power  and  influence  in  Asia 
of  course  accelerated  the  shift.  To  this  generation,  as  has  been  shown  else- 
where, Jakarta  and  Kuala  Lumpur  are  closer  than  London  arid  New  York; 
the  study  of  the  language  of  Australia's  neighbours  in  the  immediate 
North  is  important  and  necessary;  the  inclusion  of  European  languages  in 
the  curriculum  can  only  be  justified  on  intellectual  grounds.^*  The 
emergence  of  this  generation  was  coupled  with  a  rapid  improvement  in 
modem  transport  and  telecommunication  which  have  in  fact  brought 
Australia  much  closer  to  Asia,  and  vice-versa.  The  major  international 
airports  in  Jakarta  and  Bali  are  now  a  few  hours  away  by  aeroplane.  In 
fact  the  cost  of  air  travel  from  Perth  in  Western  Australia  to  some 
Australian  cities  in  the  east  coast  is  now  higher  than  to  Jakarta.  In  reali- 
ty. Northern  Territory  is  closer  to  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  than  to  any 
major  State  in  the  Southeast  of  Australia. To  state  the  argument 
differently  is  to  say  that  the  post-war  generational  change  has  helped  to 
correct  the  distorted  world  view  of  the  pre-war  generation  of  Australians 
who  viewed  Paris,  London  and  New  York  not  only  as  the  centres  of  the 
world,  but  also  as  cities  very  close  to  Australia. 

In  this  context,  it  is  right  that  Indonesian  language  and  cultures 
should  be  studied  because  they  are  the  languages  and  cultures  of  Austra- 
lia's neighbours.  It  is  this  sense  of  rightness,  according  to  Rev.  A.  Crow, 
the  first  President  of  the  Victorian  Indonesian  Language  Teachers 
Association  (VILTA),  which  has  kept  things  moving  along  the  right  path 
and  making  the  right  progress.  As  he  put  it, 

although  the  demands  of  bringing  in  Indonesian  have  brought  us  at  times  almost  to  a 
physical  standstill,  there  has  always  been  that  sensation  of  being  borne  along;  some 


count  of  the  experiences  of  these  people  in  Indonesia,  see  I.  Southall,  Indonesia  Face  to 
Face  (Melbourne:  Lansdowne  Press,  1964). 

24  L.  Kelabora,  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Aspects  of  the  Teaching  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  Vic- 
torian Schools:  Report  on  Teachers  (Bundoora:  Research  Report  to  the  Commonwealth 
Education  Research  and  Development  Committee,  1979),  pp.40-41;  140-142. 

25  TAA  International  Booking  Office  quoted  the  following  return  airfares  on  1  May  1980; 
Perth/Melbourne,  $418.38;  Perth/Sydney,  $491.00;  Perth/Brisbane,  $599.00;  and 
Perth/Jakarta,  5446.00. 

26  This  obvious  geographical  propinquity  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  airfares, 
however.  ANSETT  International  Booking  Office  quoted,  for  instance,  on  2  May  1980, 
the  following  return  airfares:  Darwin/Denpasar  (Bali),  $630.00;  and  Darwin/Jakarta, 
$700.00.  These  compare  very  badly,  for  instance,  with  Melbourne/London  return  air- 
fare of  only  $882.00. 
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things  have  been  absurdly  easy  to  accomplish;  . .  .The  Committee  of  VILTA  have 
never  felt  they  had  to  fight  or  push.  There  has  always  been  that  feeling  of  quiet  growth 
and  the  intrinsic  rightness  of  the  task  we  are  engaged  in.  Indonesian  will  grow  because 
it  is  good  that  we  should  know  it;  and  because  our  country  needs  it.^' 

It  is  this  sense  of  rightness  which  largely  inspires  many  in  Victoria  and 
elsewhere  in  this  continent  to  pursue  the  study  of  Indonesian  peoples  and 
cultures,  against  odds  and  often  within  an  unkind  environment. 

Education  in  this  context  has  a  double  function.  First  of  all,  it  is  to 
preserve  the  existing  situation  in  the  field  of  Asian  studies  and  ensure 
their  continuity.  The  major  gains  which  have  been  made  over  the  last  30 
years  or  so  should  be  preserved  and  consolidated.  To  do  otherwise  is  not 
only  to  invite  protest  from  those  who  are  deeply  committed  to  the  present 
situation  of  Asian  studies  within  the  education  system;  but  to  do  damage 
to  Australia's  growing  transformation  as  a  new  nation  within  the 
Southeast  Asian  region.  Secondly,  education  has  the  function  of  shaping 
attitudes  and  individual  preferences.  In  the  field  of  Asian  studies,  there- 
fore, there  is  the  inherent  duty  to  educate  the  public  at  large,  the  govern- 
ments, business  community,  trade  unions,  and  academics  alike  about  the 
reality  of  Australia's  interlocking  relationship  with  Asia.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  such  a  reality  be  reflected  in  the  school  curriculum;  that  the 
majority  of  Australians  today  and  those  of  tomorrow  should  be  well 
educated  to  understand  and  accept  such  a  reality. 

Even  if  it  is  valid,  the  argument  that  Bahasa  Indonesia  has  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  school  curriculum  because  it  is  the  language  of  Australia's 
immediate  neighbours  has  litde  support  inside  as  well  as  outside  the 
classroom.  2'  In  the  schools,  this  neighbourhood  reality  does  not  provide 
necessary  and  sufficient  justification  for  the  study  of  Bahasa  Indonesia. 
The  current  literature  on  international  education,  for  instance,  stresses 
migrant  languages  and  since  there  is  no  Indonesian  migrant  setdements 
in  Australia,  Bahasa  Indonesia  does  not  feature.^'  Under  the  category  of 
international  educadon,  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre  in  Can- 
berra included  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  one  of  the  many  foreign  and  ethnic 
languages  which  can  be  developed  in  the  curriculum.'"  The  fact  that  Ba- 


27  Quoted  in  W.H.  Martel,  (ed.)  The  Teaching  of  Asian  Language  and  Studies  in  Schools  (Mel- 
bourne: Australia— India  Society  of  Victoria,  1969),  p.  33 

28  The  only  place  where  this  argument  has  been  strongly  advanced  is  in  L.  Kelabora,  R. 
Ketchell  and  L.  Vertigan,  "The  Indonesian  Language  Teacher  in  the  Muldcultural 
Australian  Society",  The  Indonesian  Quarterly,  vol.  7,  no.  3  (July  1979),  pp.  65-87. 

29  Cf  J.  Cleverlcy  and  P.  Jones,  Australia  and  International  Education:  Some  Critical  Issues 
(Hawthorn:  Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research,  Australian  Education  Review 
No.  7,  1976),  pp.  7-20 

SO  Australia,  Curriculum  Development  Centre,  Triennial  Program,  1977—79:  New  Directions  in 
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hasa  Indonesia  is  the  language  of  Australia's  closest  neighbours  appears 
to  be  irrelevant.  The  successive  Australia's  Schools  Commission  Reports 
since  1973  have  not  even  mentioned  Bahasa  Indonesia  specifically,  nor 
made  provision  for  its  development  v^ithin  the  school  curriculum.*' 

Inside  the  classrooms,  Bahasa  Indonesia  is  provided  simply  as  one  of 
the  foreign  languages  which  students  can  choose.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
presented  to  students  as  one  of  the  Asian  languages  which  can  be  taken  in 
place  of  Japanese.or  Chinese.  Still  in  others,  Bahasa  Indonesia  is  simply 
one  of  the  options  which  is  suggested  instead  of  typing  or  business 
studies.  Even  if  the  concept  of  neighbourhood  amongst  nations  is  taught 
within  social  sciences,  this  concept  does  not  seem  to  apply  when  one  is  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  modern  languages.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
geographical  propinguity  should  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  criteria  of 
choosing  a  foreign  language  in  the  schools;*'  but  this  suggestion  has  yet 
to  be  appreciated. 

The  implication  here  is  that  supporters  of  Asian  studies  in  general  and 
Indonesian  studies  in  particular  constitute  a  minority  in  this  country. 
They  are  a  dedicated  minority  who  have  successfully  made  Bahasa  In- 
donesia a  permanent  feature  of  the  Australian  educational  landscape.  But 
the  task  ahead  is  demanding;  many  more  need  to  be  converted  to  the 
cause;  and  this  will  be  the  major  challenge  in  the  years  ahead. 

THE  SCHOOL  BASED  REASONS 

There  are  of  course  specific  reasons  why  schools  introduced  Bahasa 
Indonesia.  Facing  the  rigid  control  upon  die  curriculum  by  the  com- 
pulsory study  of  European  foreign  language  in  the  early  1960s,  some 
schools  introduced  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  an  alternative.  Apparently  it  was 


Curriculum  Development  with  an  Emphasis  on  Lower  Secondary  Schooling  (Canberra:  1977),  es- 
pecially pp.  49-52;  and  Triennial  Program,  1978-80:  Curriculum  Development  for  Australian 
Schools  (Canberra:  1978),  especially,  pp.6 1-64 

31  For  instance,  see  Australia,  Schools  Commission,  Schools  in  Australia:  Report  of  the  Interim 
Committee  for  the  Australian  Schools  Commission  (Canberra:  T97S);  Annual  Report,  1974 
(Canberra:  1975);  Annual  Report,  197i  (Canberra:  1976);  Report  of  the  Triennium, 
1976-1978  (Canberra:  1975);  Report:  Rolling  Triennium,  1977-79  (Canberra:  1976). 
Further,  it  was  indicated  in  1974  that  of  the  total  of  $2,714,575  allocated  to  Special  (In- 
novation) Projects,  only  $2,853  were  to  support  three  Asian  studies  projects.  These  pro- 
jects were  distributed  as  follows:  1  project  cosung  $400  in  NSW;  1  project  costing  $500 
for  Victoria;  and  1  project  costing  $1,953  for  Western  Australia.  {Annual  Report,  1974, 
pp.  264,  271  and  287  respectively) 

32  A.H.  Johns,  "The  Educational  Value  of  Asian  Studies  in  Australia",  in  The  Australian 
National  University,  op.  cit.,  p.  3 
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believed  quite  mistakenly  that  Bahasa  Indonesia  was  rather  easy  to  ac- 
quire in  comparison  with  the  European  languages.  A  research  officer  with 
the  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Education  ignorantly  remarked  that 
Bahasa  Indonesia  does  not  have  a  literature  of  its  own."  The  implication 
was  that  Bahasa  Indonesia  was  quite  easy  to  learn,  unlike  French  or  Ger- 
man  with  extensive  literature  to  cover.  As  it  was  pointed  out  previously, 
the  same  mistaken  assumption  persists  throughout  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  government  departments  with  their  instant  Asian 
language  training. 

The  initial  pattern  was  to  require  students  across  the  board  to  enrol 
for  either  French  or  German  from  the  Year  7  level;  at  the  end  of  Year  9, 
those  who  opt  out  of  the  European  languages  could  take  up  Bahasa  In- 
donesia from  Year  10  onwards.  The  advantage  here  is  that  Bahasa  In- 
donesia has  the  reputation  of  a  free  and  non-compulsory  subject.  Unlike 
its  compulsory  European  couterparts,  therefore,  Bahasa  Indonesia 
developed  almost  solely  from  the  enthusiasm  and  enterprising  drive  of  its 
teachers.  The  inherent  problem  in  this  situation,  of  course,  is  that  Bahasa 
Indonesia  which  starts  in  most  schools  at  Year  10  becomes  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  less  able  students  who  may  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  language  is  easier  to  learn  than  other  languages.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  discover  later  that  Bahasa  Indonesia  is  just  as  difficult  as  any  foreign 
language.  Consequently,  as  Ian  Welch  demonstrated  quite  blundy,  the 
drop  out  rate  amongst  Indonesian  language  candidates  between  Year  10 
and  Year  12  is  quite  staggering:  only  596  of  all  Year  10  intake  reached  Year 
1 2  level  and  only  1 . 296  in  fact  submitted  for  the  Year  1 2  examinations,  in 
1975.^*  Thus,  failure  is  built  into  the  Indonesian  language  programs  from 
the  very  beginning.  As  Ian  Welch  put  the  point  in  1978,  if 

we  are  aiming  at  an  informed  public,  we  are  failing.  Less  than  796  of  students  in  Vic- 
toria are  enrolled  in  Asian  languages  this  year.  If  we  are  aiming  at  an  informed  tertiary- 
sector,  we  are  equally  astray.  Less  than  2%  of  all  Australian  matriculants  are  likely  to 
go  on  and  matriculate  in  all  modern  languages.'^ 

Presenting  the  student  with  the  choice  between  studying  either  a 
European  language  or  an  Asian  language  is  based  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  latter  belong  to  one  category  of  languages.  In  most 
schools,  students  can  choose  either  to  study  German  or  French;  but  they 
do  not  normally  have  the  opportunity  to  present  for  either  Bahasa  In- 


33  Gail  L.  Robinson,  Foreign  Language  Study  in  N.S.  W. :  State  of  the  Art,  197J  (Sydney:  Centre 
for  Research  in  Measurement  and  Evaluation,  1973),  p.  18 

34  I.  Welch,  "Some  Reflections  on  Second  Language  Study  in  Australian  Schools,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Study  of  Bahasa  Indonesia",  in  L.  Kelabora,  (cd.),  op.  cit.,  p.  2 1 

35  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22 
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donesia,  or  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Since  Japanese  and  Indonesian,  for  in- 
stance, are  completely  different  languages  which  manifest  two  completely 
different  cultures,  a  choice  between  them  is  just  as  significant  as  a  choice 
between  French  and  German.  Yet,  to  press  the  point  upon  the  schools,  as 
has  been  done  by  a  number  of  writers,'*^  is  to  beg  the  question.  It  is  to 
assume  that  the  schools  are  really  aware  of  these  major  differences 
between  the  Asian  cultures  when  in  fact  the  introduction  of  an  Asian 
language  into  the  curriculum  often  represents  the  first  step  to  the  study  of 
Asia.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  situation  is  responsible  in  many  ways  for 
the  slow  growth  of  Asian  languages  in  schools.  Most  schools  do  not 
provide  more  than  one  Asian  language,  even  though  they  have  more  than 
one  European  language  in  the  curriculum.  Others  who  are  having  dif- 
ficulties with  sustaining  one  Asian  language  often  refuse  to  introduce 
another  Asian  language.  The  tendency  here  is  to  generalise  the  dif- 
ficulties, for  instance,  from  Japanese  to  Bahasa  Indonesia,  when  there  is 
in  fact  no  grounds  for  such  generalizations. 

There  are  other  school  based  reasons,  however,  which  were  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  quantitative  growth  of  Asian  languages  across  the 
curriculum  in  Australia,  especially  Bahasa  Indonesia.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1960s,  it  was  in  fact  a  novel  experience  for  an  Australian  child  to  study 
an  Asian  language  and  actually  utter  a  number  of  strange  words  in  that 
language.  It  was  as  if  Asia,  with  the  esoteric  aroma  of  the  1001  nights 
stories,  was  gradually  unfolding  herself  before  the  mind  of  an  Australian 
child.  This  was  a  psychological  phenomenon,  the  real  discovery  of  Asia  by 
Australian  children  in  the  classrooms  which  increased,  doubled,  and 
trebled  the  enrolments  in  Bahasa  Indonesia  since  the  mid-1960s.''  The 
Auchmuty  Report  indicated  in  1970  that  71  schools  were  providing  Bahasa 
Indonesia  to  3,431  students  in  1969  all  over  Australia.  A  total  of  30  of 
these  schools  were  in  Victoria  catering  for  1,964  students.'*  It  was 
reported  in  June  1978,  that  the  Australia  wide  enrolments  in  Bahasa 
Indonesia  had  increased  by  some  450%  to  10,985  students,  with  some 
8,941  of  these  students  in  Victoria  alone.''  Another  document  estimated 

36  Cf.  A.H.  Johns,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-5.  Cf.  Asian  Studies  Association  of  Australia,  op.  cit., 
which  listed  20  national  languages  across  Asia  and  recommended  that  19  should  be 
taught  in  Australia  and  four  of  these,  namely  Indonesian/Malay,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hindi  and  Arabic  should  be  provided  irrespective  of  student  demand  (p. 4) 

37  The  existing  literature  has  not  really  captured  the  fascinating  discovery  of  Asia  by 
Australian  children,  within  the  Australian  classrooms,  throughout  the  1960s  and  the 
early  1970s;  some  have  only  made  references  to  it.  See  for  instance.  A.H.Johns,  "Dari 
Mana  Hendak  Ke  Mana.':  Reflections  on  Teaching  About  Indonesia",  in  L.  Kelabora, 
(ed.),  op.  cit.,  p. 9,  and  L.  Kelabora,  Reporl  on  Teachers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-6 

38  The  Auchmuty  Reporl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24-25 

39  I.  Welch,  op.  cit.,  p.  20 
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the  Victorian  enrolments  in  1979  to  be  around  10,000  students,  at  some 
96  schools.'"'  To  date,  no  comprehensive  data  are  available  on  the  quan- 
titative growth  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  across  Australia;  or  if  they  are  avail- 
able, they  are  usually  not  accurate.*' 

The  geographical  dimensions  of  the  expansion  are  quite  dramatic. 
Since  the  release  of  The  Auchmuty  Report  in  1970,  Bahasa  Indonesia  has  ex- 
panded to  cover  almost  every  school  in  Northern  Territory;  to  some  20 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  South  Australia;  and  to  "some  96 
schools  in  Victoria.  There  is  evident  decline  in  Western  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  perhaps  New  South  Wales.  While  Queensland  with  only  six 
schools  providing  Bahasa  Indonesia  appears  to  be  rather  immune  to  this 
pattern  of  growth:  Queensland  is  apparently  reserved  for  the  study  of 
Japanese.  Why.  is  it  that  Bahasa  Indonesia  is  expanding  rapidly  in  some 
States  in  Australia  and  not  in  others.^  Only  further  research  will  help  to 
answer  this  question. 

Another  school  based  reason  for  the  introduction  of  Asian  languages 
in  the  curriculum  was  the  changing  nature  of  decision  making  in  educa- 
tion. The  1960s  in  Australia  saw  an  important  shift  in  curriculum  decision 
making  from  the  central  educational  bureaucracies  to  the  schools.  This 
shift  provided  the  opportunity  for  many  schools  to  follow  the  winds  of 
change,  as  it  were,  and  enrolled  students  in  Asian  languages.**  As  the 
growth  of  Asian  languages  gained  momentum,  more  and  more  schools 
entered  the  field  often  with  false  expectations  and  without  adequate  pre- 
parations. By  the  end  of  the  1970s  in  Victoria,  for  instance,  many  schools 
had  the  taste  of  an  Asian  language  and  some  unfortunately  decided  to 
leave  the  field  altogether.  Those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  field  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  failures  of  the  other  schools.  The  advantages  of  this 
situation  is  that  the  newcomers  have  less  illusions  about  the  esoteric  and 
novel  features  of  an  Asian  language;  that  the  relevant  principals  are  con- 
sulting others  and  preparing  the  grounds  much  more  carefully  for  the 


40  Victorian  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  Association,  "Annual  Report,  1979",  Suara 
VILTA,  December,  1979,  p.4 

41  An  attempted  listing  was  made  by  the  Asian  Studies  Coordinating  Committee  in 
Canberra  and  was  published  in  L.  Keiabora  (ed.),  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-101.  It  was  shown  that 
211  schools  were  teaching  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  1978,  representing  an  increase  of  2005*5 
from  the  71  scholls  listed  by  The  Auchmuty  Report  in  1970.  The  real  figure  could  be 
around  300  schools  during  that  year  alone. 

42  A  memorandum  entitled  "Foreign  Language  Study  in  Secondary  Schools",  by  the 
Director  of  Secondary  Education  in  Victoria  to  all  secondary  schools  (Circa,  1973),  vir- 
tually placed  the  decision  to  introduce  a  foreign  language,  e.g.  Bahasa  Indonesia,  in  the 
hands  of  the  schools.  The  Memorandutn  provided  the  guidelines  within  which  such  a 
decisions  may  be  taken. 
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launching  of  the  new  venture.  This  situation  will  provide  schools  with 
stable  Indonesian  language  programs  for  the  1980s  and  beyond.  The  dis- 
advantage here  is  that  more  schools  may  be  giving  up  Bahasa  Indonesia 
and  less  schools  are  taking  it  up.  The  situation  needs  to  be  watched  very 
carefully.  For  if  the  decline  trends  gain  momentum,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
arrest.. 

Two  final  points  should  be  noted.  First,  the  link  between  Asian 
languages  and  European  languages  has  been  weak,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  students'  choice.  The  foregoing  review  has  indicated  a  very  rapid 
growth  rate  in  the  field  of  Asian  languages  against  a  background  of  a 
rapid  drop-out  from  the  European  languages.*'  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  Asian  languages  are  picking  up  the  dropouts  fi"om  the 
European  languages.**  The  data  at  hand  show  that  students  who  drop  out 
from  the  European  languages  will  also  leave  other  foreign  languages.  In 
other  words,  those  who  are  studying  Asian  languages  are  a  distinct  group 
of  students  whose  characteristics  need  to  be  established  and  understood 
for  the  benefits  of  Asian  studies  in  general.  The  second  point  is  concerned 
with  the  link  between  the  demand  for  Asian  languages  in  the  classroom 
and  the  public  demand  being  aired  by  governments  and  business  com- 
munity. The  gap  between  these  two  categories  of  demands  is  wide  and 
complex.  The  rapid  quantitative  growth  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  the 
schools  has  been  a  direct  consequence  of  the  private  demands  by  the 
students.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  demand  has  been 
shaped  to  a  significant  extent  by  the  official  and  public  views  about  what 
Australia  can  gain  by  studying  Asian  languages  and  cultures.  The  priority 
in  the  next  decade  is  to  close  this  gap  and  strengthen  the  link  between 
these  two  categories  of  demands  in  order  to  prevent  the  former  from  be- 
ing evaporated  for  its  lack  of  relevance."" 

THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  AIMS 

Ideally,  of  course,  Asian  studies  should  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake. 
The  major  Asian  languages,  such  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia, Hindi,  and  other  in  fact  represent  major  cultures  and  human 
civilizadons  which  go  back  to  diousands  of  years.  The  diversity  of  litera- 


43  Australian  Academy  of  the  Humanities,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65,  72,  74 

44  L.  Vertigan,  "The  Teaching  of  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture:  Problems  and  Future 
Directions",  in  L.  Kelabora,  (ed.),  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Australian  Schools,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  28-29.  Cr.  L.  Kelabora,  "The  Future  of  Indonesian  Studies  in  Australia:  A 
Conference  Report",  Asian  Studies  Association  of  Australia  Review,  vol.  3,  no.  1  (July  1979), 
pp.  16-21 

45  This  point  was  argued  quite  strongly  in  L.  Vertigan,  ibid..  Passim. 
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tures,  histories,  arts,  traditions,  religions,  philosophies,  statescrafts, 
architectures,  and  military  techniques  displays  the  highest  achievement  of 
the  human  mind  over  the  centuries.  The  depth  and  richness  of  human  ex- 
perience can  be  shared  by  a  study  of  such  civilizations.  Language  studies 
in  this  context  can  be  undertaken  either  as  tools  to  unlock  the  sacred  gates 
to  these  cultures  or  as  separate  studies  which  can  be  justified  for  their  own 
merits.  After  all,  the  studies  of  literatures  and  linguistics  are  just  as  en- 
joyable as  the  study  of  histories  and  architectures. 

Only  a  few  people  so  far  have  advanced  this  liberal  education  argu- 
ment with  a  degree  of  persuasiveness  and  strength."  So  far,  they  are  still 
in  the  minority.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  their  assumptions  do 
not  persist  in  the  Australian  education  system.  Swami  Anand  Haridas  has 
shown  recently  that  almost  all  Indonesian  language  departments  at  the 
tertiary  levels  are  designed  to  achieve  the  liberal  education  objectives.*' 
Designed  either  along  the  Dutch  model  for  ethnographic  studies  or  the 
London's  School  of  Oriental  Studies  model  on  literatures  and  civiliza- 
tions, these  departments  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  training  of 
graduates  with  Masters  and  PhD  degrees  for  research.  The  vocational 
educational  objectives  do  not  feature  at  all,  at  least  in  the  formal 
documents.  Even  the  training  of  Indonesian  language  teachers  over  the 
last  15  years  or  so  have  been  done  more  by  default  than  by  systematic 
planning. With  the  exception  of  the  RAAF  School  of  Languages  at 
Point  Cook,  no  tertiary  educational  institution  in  Australia  at  the  moment 
is  engaged  in  specific  vocational  training  of  Indonesian  graduates  for 
business  and/or  government  institutions.  Even  the  colleges  of  advanced 
education  which  should  be  more  employment  oriented  have  in  fact 
simply  copied  the  established  academic  courses  in  the  universities. 

With  respect  to  Bahasa  Indonesia,  the  liberal  education  aims  do  not 
seem  to  be  compelling  enough  for  secondary  schools.  The  absence  of  the 
study  of  Indonesian  literature,  in  particular,  demonstrated  the  non- 
liberal  nature  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  schools.  Certainly,  without 
literatures,  Bahasa  Indonesia  is  not  as  heavy  as  French,  German,  or 
English,  to  an  Australian  student.  It  has  been  shown  earlier,  that  this  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  rapid  quantitative  growth  of  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia during  the  last  20  years  or  so.  But  it  has  also  contributed  to  the 


46  Cf.  A.H.  Johns,  Indonesian  Studies  in  Australia:  An  Open  Horizon  (Canberra:  The  Austra- 
lian National  University,  1964);  Asian  Studies  Association  of  Australia,  op.  cil.  For  a 
general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  liberal  education,  see  P.H.  Hirst,  Knowledge  and  the 
Curriculum:  A  Collection  of  Philosophical  Papers  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1974), 
espcci.illy  Chapter  3. 

47  SWami  A.  Haridas,  "Southeast  Asian  Studies -in  Australia",  op.  cit. 

48  L.  Kelabora,  R.  Kqtchell  and  L.  Vcrtigan,  op.  cit.,  pp. 72-73 
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largely  dry  nature  of  the  Indonesian  language  curriculum.  The  emphasis 
on  language  proficiency  as  the  only  major  and  worthwhile  objective  of 
Indonesian  language  instruction  is  absurd,  mistaken,  dangerous.  For  one 
thing,  as  Swami  Anand  Haridas  rightly  insisted,  there  is  no  end  to 
language  training  and  there  is  no  way  that  language  proficiency  can  be 
achieved  in  the  classroom.  We  have  to  bring  culture  into  the  classrooms 
and  make  cultural  understanding  the  only  aim  worthy  of  pursuit.  In  this 
way  we  may  be  able  to  restore  some  of  the  rigour  which  seems  to  have  es- 
caped us."  Underlying  Swami  Anand  Haridas'  argument  is  the  confused 
nature  of  the  Indonesian  curriculum  design  at  the  secondary  level.  At  the 
present  time,  such  a  curriculum  does  not  seem  to  be  oriented  towards 
realizing  the  high  ideals  of  liberal  education;  nor  is  it  designed  for  more 
practical  instrumental  ends,  e.g.  for  vocational  training.  So,  what  is  it  for? 

Ironically,  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  liberal  education  within  the  Indo- 
nesian studies  was  a  major  factor  of  its  exclusion  from  some  secondary 
schools.  In  some  Catholic  schools  in  Victoria,  in  particular,  language 
learning  is  strongly  justified  in  terms  of  liberal  educational  objectives. 
Such  languages  as  French  and  Latin  represent  significant  Western  civiliza- 
tions and  their  study  is  justified  on  these  grounds.  The  principal  of  a  ma- 
jor Catholic  College  in  Victoria  underlined  these  points  in  1975: 

The  only  other  cause  for  hesitation  [in  introducing  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  the  College], 
and  I  will  put  it  very  gently,  is  that  we  are  aware  of  the  culture  of  the  Romans  and  the 
literature  that  ancient  language  [i.e.  Latin]  provides.  In  French,  there  seems  to  be  a  liv- 
ing history  of  literature,  of  a  culture,  which  has  affected  us.  Personally,  and  this  is  only 
a  personal  comment,  I  am  not  too  sure  of  the  role  of  Indonesia  in  its  culture,  in  its 
history  of  its  literature  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  students.''" 

No  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  kept  the  study  of  Bahasa 
Indonesia  in  the  government  and  the  non-Catholic  schools.  The  penetra- 
tion of  the  Catholic  educational  establishments  have  been  very  slow  and 
rigid. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  sociology  of  Asian  studies  in  Australia  emerged  in  the  foregoing 
analysis.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  governments  and  the  business 
community  who  insist  on  an  instrumental  approach  to  Asian  studies. 
Defence,  trade,  commerce,  employment,  and  even  political  gains  con- 
stitute the  ends  for  which  Asian  studies  are  the  means.  The  question  of 


49  Swami  A.  Haridas,  "A  Heap  of  Ashes",  op.  cil.;  p.41 

50  Data  from  a  recorded  Held  work  interview,  10  October,  1975.  The  identity  of  the  inter- 
viewee, as  with  others  in  this  particular  study,  has  been  kept  conRdential. 
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relevance  in  this  context  is  framed  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of  the  Asian 
studies  programs  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  place.  The 
arguments  at  this  level  are  quantified  in  terms  of  the  number  of  enrolled 
students,  per  capita  allocation  of  funds,  the  numbers  of  graduates  an- 
nually, and  the  proportion  of  graduates  who  can  be  absorbed  into 
employment.  The  second  group  are  the  academics,  the  Asian  studies  spe- 
cialists at  the  tertiary  educational  institutions  vs'hose  primary  concern  is 
the  development  of  Asian  studies  for  their  own  sake.  To  them,  the  Asian 
studies  should  be  undertaken  because  they  are  intrinsically  good.  Of 
course  the  reality  of  instrumental  ends  within  the  Asian  studies  frame- 
work are  appreciated ;  but  they  are  certainly  restricted.  Languages,  for  in- 
stance, are  often  taken  as  tools  for  research  in  order  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  relevant  Asian  societies,  rather  than  for  employment  in 
the  wider  world.  "'  The  third  category  of  people  in  the  sphere  of  Asian 
studies  are  the  teachers  in  "schools,  the  professional  educators,  whose 
primary  concern  is  to  teach  Australian  children  about  Asia.  In  the  context 
of  the  classroom,  the  content  is  secondary  to  the  educational  principles 
and  processes  by  which  such  a  content  is  transmitted.  The  critical  ques- 
tion at  the  end  of  every  lesson  is  whether  successful  learning  of  Asia  has 
taken  place.  The  content  design,  employment  prospects,  defence  and 
political  relevance,  are  all  secondary.^^  Finally,  there  are  students  who 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  undertake  Asian  studies.  And 
when  such  a  decision  is  to  be  taken,  a  complex  set  of  reasons  come  into 
play,  including  those  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  first  problem  to  be  sorted  out  in  the  next  few  years  is  inherent 
here.  There  is  no  consensus  in  Australia  about  the  nature  of  the  art.  Why 
teach  Bahasa  Indonesia  to  an  Australian  child  ?  This  question  which  was 
posed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  is  therefore  crucial.  It  must  be  ade- 
quately answered  in  the  next  few  years  to  provide  firm  guidance  for  the 
development  of  Asian  studies  in  the  years  to  come.  If  Australia  is  going  to 
become  a  rnajor  centre  for  Asian  studies,  as  some  have  argued,"  then 
attempts  must  be  made  to  settle  the  conflicting  demands,  differing  objec- 
tives, irrelevant  programs,  aimless  training  of  youngsters,  and  unequal 
pressure  on  limited  resources. 

The  second  problem  is  far  more  serious.  For  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  and  fundamental  shift  to  multicultural  education. 
With  the  publication  of  the  Galbdly  Report  in  1978  and  its  subsequent 

51  Asian  Studies  Association  of  Australia,  op.  cit.,  pp.5,  14-16 

52  Tlic  naiui  c  of  tlic  teacher's  role  in  tlie  teaching/icnrning  process  in  the  classroom  is  cap- 
tured quite  well  in  C.E.  Beeby,  Quality  of  Education  in  Developing  Countries  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  1966). 

53  The  Auchmuty  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  100;  and  William  L.  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  pp. 79-88 
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government  endorsement,  Australia  is  formally  recognised  as  a  multi- 
cultural society.  Formally,  at  least,  Australia  at  the  opening  of  the  1980s 
is  no  longer  "a  white  outpost  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world, 
with  a  handful  of  Britishers  occupying  a  continent  bounded  by  the 
vastness  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans". Rather  Australia  is  now  a 
colourful  diversity  of  peoples  of  different  religions,  cultures,  ethnic 
origins  and  outlooks.  Everyone  of  them  has  the  legitimate  claim  and 
equal  rights  to  national  resources  and  privileges.  The  corollary  of  this 
multicultural  argument  is  the  development  of  an  education  for  a  mul- 
ticultural society.  Such  an  education,  as  oudined  in  the  recent 
documents,^^  is  aimed  at  strengthening  those  areas  which  are  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  a  multicultural  Australian  society.  Such  areas  as 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language,  the  promotion  of  ethnic 
languages,  migrant  education  programs,  community  participation  in 
education,  etc.  are  to  be  supported  by  the  governments.  Where  are  the 
Asian  languages  in  this  context.^  Can  the  Asian  languages  be  included  in 
the  program  for  multicultural  education?  With  the  exception  of  Viet- 
namese and  Arabic  which  are  supported  by  significant  ethnic  groups, 
such  other  Asian  languages  as  Bahasa  Indonesia  are  certainly  outside  the 
field. 

Since  the  inclusion  into  the  concept  of  multicultural  education  im- 
plies the  allocation  of  public  resources,  most  foreign  languages  in  the 
1970s  will  try  to  go  ethnic  in  the  1980s  and  beyond  in  order  to  gain 
legitimacy  and  access  to  funds  and  resources.  With  extensive  German 
settlements  in  this  country,  it  will  be  easy  to  classify  German  as  an  eth- 
nic language;  French  will  also  become  an  ethnic  language  for  the  same 
reasons,  although  there  could  be  some  initial  difficulties;  Chinese  will  be 
next  as  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  links  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  improved  and  expanded.  But  Japanese  and  Bahasa  Indonesia 
will  remain  foreign  languages  because  they  have  no  ethnic  push  in  the 
community.  In  fact,  if  the  process  of  ethnicization  proceeds  along  the 


54  Australia,  Migrant  Services  and  Programs:  Report  of  the  Review  of  Post-Arrival  Programs  and 
Services  Jar  Migrants  (Canberra:  1978).  This  Report  which  is  popularly  known  as  The 
GalbaUy's  Report,  provided  an  operational  definition  of  a  multicultural  Australian  society 
(p.3).  Cf.  La  Trobe  University,  Australia's  Multicultural  Society:  Meredith  Memorial  Lectures, 
1978  (Bundoora:  October  1978) 

55  Amry  and  Mary  Belle  Vandenbosch,  op.  cit..  p.3.  Cf.  R.  Freeman  Batts,  Assumptions 
Underlying  Australian  Education  (Hawthorn:  Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research, 
1970),  p. 31 

56  The  government's  position  is  spelled  out  in  Australia,  Schools  Commission,  Education for 
a  Multicultural  Society:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Multicultural  Education  (Canberra:  1979). 
Cf  "Education  in  a  Multicultural  Australia",  Education  News,  vol.  16,  no.  12  (1979), 
pp. 21-28 
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above  patterns,  then  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Japanese  will  be  the  only 
foreign  languages  on  the  Australian  scene.  In  that  kind  of  situation,  the 
current  problem  facing  Japanese  and  Indonesian  will  increase  perhaps 
even  to  the  demise  of  these  languages  in  the  curriculum. 

The  third  problem  is  closely  connected  to  the  concept  of  multicultural 
education:  it  is  the  core  curriculum.  Although  debates  on  the  nature  of 
the  core  curriculum  are  still  at  the  elementary  stage,  a  wider  consensus 
about  its  necessity  is  emerging.^'  The  thrust  of  the  argument  here  is  that 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  cohesive  industrial  'society, 
peoples  of  Australia  with  their  diverse  religious,  ethnic,  race,  origins,  and 
aspirations  should  have  some  grounds  on  which  to  base  their  common 
nationality.  The  future  of  foreign  languages  in  general  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  what  is  to  constitute  the  core  curriculum.  If  the  core  curri- 
culum in  Australia  is  defined  as  a  set  of  skills,  e.g.  numeracy,  literacy, 
analysis,  synthesizing,  etc.  which  are  necessary  for  every  Australian  child 
to  operate  in  his  social  and  economic  environment,  then  the  emphasis  of 
the  core  will  be  on  the  English  language,  Sciences  and  Mathematics.^'  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  core  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  a  common 
set  of  values,  symbols,  ideals  and  perceptions  to  be  shared  by  everyone  re- 
gardless of  their  diverse  backgrounds  and  of  the  kind  of  skills  and  oc- 
cupations they  have,  then  the  core  will  stress  the  basic  features  of  the 
Australian  culture.^'  Admittedly,  such  basic  features  will  have  to  be  distill- 
ed out  of  the  existing  situation  —  a  task  for  cultural  specialists  and 
educators  —  and  be  prescribed  for  schools.  The  point  of  the  argument 
here  is  that  since  languages  are  strongest  expressions  of  culture,  there  will 
be  a  place  for  foreign  languages  in  the  core  curriculum.  Until  such  basic 
intellectual  and  educational  issues  of  the  core  curriculum  are  resolved, 
the  destiny  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  other  foreign  languages  in  the  1980s 
and  beyond  are  very  much  in  the  balance. 


57  For  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  see  La  Trobe  University,  Centre  for  the 
Studv  of  Innovation  in  Education,  Core  Curriculum  and  Value  Education:  A  Literature  Review 
(Prepared  for  the  Council  of  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre  in  Canberra,  1979). 
The  definite  commitment  by  the  Victorian  Government  to  the  core  curriculum  in 
schools  is  included  in  A.J.  Hunt  and  N.  Lacy,  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Education  in  Victoria 
(Melbourne;  Ministerial  Statement,  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1979),  p. ,5 

.58  Cf  J.V.  D'Cruz  and  P.J.  Sheehan,  Tfie  Renewal  of  Australian  Schools:  A  Changing  Perspective 
in  Educational  Planning  {Hawthom:  Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research,  1978), 
pp. 7-8.  Cf  Education  for  a  Multicultural  Society,  op.  cit.,  especially  chapter  3.  C(T.  "Educa- 
tion in  a  Multicultural  Australia",  op.  cit.,  p. 27 

59  An  argument  to  this  cfTcct  is  advanced  in  J.V.  D'Cruz  and  Wilma  Hannah,  (eds).  Percep- 
tions of  Excellence:  Studies  in  Educational  Theory  (Melbourne:  The  Polding  Press,  1979),  In- 
iroduciion.  A  more  general  theorv  of  values  as  iniegraling  forces  in  societv  is  found  in  S. 
Takdif  Alisjahhaiia,  Values  as  Integrating  Forces  in  Personality,  Society  and  Culture  (Kuala 
Lumpur;  Univcrisiiy  of  Malava  Press,  1966). 
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Neither  can  the  case  of  foreign  languages  find  comfort  in  the  frame- 
work of  international  education.  Like  the  concepts  of  multicultural 
education  and  the  core  curriculum,  international  education  is  very  much 
an  under-developed  notion  in  this  country.  The  existing  literature  on  in- 
ternational education  emphasizes  education  as  foreign  aid  and  migrant 
education  in  Australia.  These  concepts  clearly  have  little  to  do  with  the 
development  of  internationalism  in  the  classroom,  with  the  moulding  of 
an  Australian  child  as  a  citizen  with  a  clear  perception  of  his  place  in  the 
world,  in  relation  to  his  neighbours  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Consequently,  the  proponents  of  international  education  tend  not  to 
stress  foreign  languages  or  Aboriginal  languages.  The  major  emphasis  on 
education  as  a  foreign  aid  tends  to  promote  the  sense  of  Australia's 
Western  cultural  and  technological  superiority  over  and  above  the 
recipient  countries  of  Asia.^°  The  logic  of  foreign  aid  creates  a  distance 
between  the  donors  and  the  recipients.  Naturally,  little  support  can  be 
found  within  the  international  education  circles  for  an  inclusion  of  Asian 
languages  and  cultures  in  the  Australian  curriculum. 

The  future  of  Asian  languages  in  Australia,  especially  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia, is  thus  dependent  almost  solely  on  the  creation  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  its  graduates  across  the  board. Coming  from  the  govern- 
ments and  the  business  community,  such  a  demand  will  inject  new 
enthusiasm  and  direction  into  the  classroom  and  change  the  develop- 
ment pattern  of  Asian  studies  in  general  and  Indonesian  language  and 
cultures  in  particular.  It  is  within  this  context  that  the  integration  of  the 
Asian  Studies  Coordinating  Committee  into  the  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment Centre  in  June  1978  was  shortsighted  and  quite  unfortunate.  This 
integration  left  Asian  studies  without  any  institutional  support,  formal  al- 
ly, and  consultative  platform  within  the  complex  network  of  government 
bureaucracies.  The  other  factor  is  that  at  this  stage,  massive  injection  of 
public  funds  is  required  to  develop  high  quality  teaching  materials  to 
support  Asian  studies  in  1980  and  beyond.  Thanks  to  the  generous  finan- 
cial grants  from  the  Asian  Studies  Coordinating  Committee,  Japanese  is 
now  well  equipped  with  high  quality  and  an  excellent  range  of  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials  for  the  future.  What  about  other  Asian  languages? 
Bahasa  Indonesia,  for  instance,  is  crucially  dependent  on  large  scale 
government  funding  to  replace  the  existing  textbooks,  readers,  and  dic- 
tionaries which  are  so  rigid,  outmoded,  and  unsuitable  for  the  Austra- 
lian classroom.  For  there  is  no  other  source  of  funds.  In  addition,  the 
Indonesian  language  market  is  too  small  to  be  subject  to  commerical  ex- 

60  |.  CIcvcricy  and  P.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-38;  and  Curriculum  Development  Centre, 
Triennial  Program,  1977-79,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-52,  and  Triennial  Program,  1978-80,  op.  cit., 
pp. 61-74 

61  This  is  the  major  theme  of  Dr.  S.  Fitzgerald's  paper;  op.  cit. 
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ploitation  by  publishers.  So  far,  the  development  of  Asian  studies  in 
Australia  has  been  determined  by  a  haphazard  and  moody  private  de- 
mand by  students.  While  respecting  the  principles  of  democracy  inside  as 
well  as  outside  the  classroom,  the  fundamental  decisions  affecting  the 
future  of  Australia  in  the  fields  of  defence,  foreign  policy,  trade  and  com- 
merce should  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  growing  youngsters 
who  have  no  idea  about  Australia's  place  in  the  world,  or  have  a  distorted 
view  about  Asian  nations.  Unfortunately,  again,  this  kind  of  demand  will 
continue  to  shape  the  development  of  Asian  studies  in  Australia  for  many 
more  years  to  come. 

In  fact  the  next  25  years  or  so  are  not  really  promising  for  the  growth 
of  Asian  studies  in  Australia.  After  the  massive  immigration  program  dur- 
ing the  post-war  years,  Australians  are  finally  coming  to  realise  the 
presence  of  some  3,000,000  migrants  in  their  community.^^  The  govern- 
ments, for  instance,  are  beginning  to  set  up  separate  institutions,  allocate 
funds,  create  programs,  and  train  personnel  to  meet  this  challenge.  The 
next  decade,  as  was  implied  in  this  paper,  will  see  a  massive  diversion  of 
resources  into  the  development  of  ethnic  cultures  and  communities.  The 
social  and  political  challenges  will  include  the  creation  of  mechanisms  to 
accommodate  the  more  articulate  and  dynamic  migrant  offsprings 
emerging  out  of  the  social  and  education  programs  which  promote  ethnic 
identities  throughout  the  nation.^'  And  without  comparable  insti- 
tutional, social,  and  financial  supports  the  Asian  studies  will  naturally 
fade  into  the  background.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  develop 
at  all  beyond  the  stage  they  reached  in  the  late  1970s. 

Indeed,  Australians  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  long,  troublesome, 
and  unchartered  road  to  come  to  terms  with  Asia.  But,  as  Professor  A.  H. 
Johns  asked  in  1971, 

if  large  immigrant  communities  with  cultures  and  languages  related  to  our  own  have 
made  so  litde  impact  upon  Austrahan  intellectual  life,  and  have  contributed  so  litde  to 
our  education  system  ...  if  the  presence  of  European  cultures  within  Australia  has  con- 
tributed so  little,  what  hope  is  there  that  anything  will  be  gained  from  a  study  of  Asia.'^* 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  the  case  that  only  basic  structural  changes  in  the 
Australian  society  will  facilitate  a  directed  growth  of  Asian  studies  in  this 
country.  Defence,  foreign  policy,  generational  shift,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  educational  reasons  are  certainly  necessary;  but  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient. 

62  Galbally'i  Report,  op.  cil.,  p.S 

63  W.  Kasper,  et.  al.,  Australia  at  the  Crossroads:  Our  Choices  to  the  Year  2000  (Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, Harcourt  Brace  Javanovich  Group,  1980),  pp. 63-67;  172-73;  and  especially, 
p.243 

64  A.H.  Johns,  "The  Educational  Value  of  Asian  Studies  in  Australian  Schools",  op.  ext., 
p.3 
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A  STUDY  ON  GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES  ON  URBAN  POOR  IN 
INDONESIA* 


Alfian  LAINS 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Like  in  other  most  developing  countries,  past  strategies  for  develop- 
ment in  Indonesia  have  tended  to  emphasize  economic  growth  without 
specifically  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  benefit  of  growth  are  to 
be  distributed.'  Most  economists  during  the  past  believed  that  "the  trickle 
down  mechanism"  would  work  in  the  process  of  development.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  many  past  development  programmes  have  benefited 
only  a  small  group  of  upper  level  of  Indonesian  people.  Thus,  the  trickle 
down  mechanism  is  not  working  as  expected.  Growth  of  GNP  does  not 
filter  down,  while  what  is  needed  at  present  is  a  direct  attack  on  mass 
poverty. 

Fortunately,  various  efforts  to  incorporate  equity  problems  in 
national  development  plan  had  already  began  since  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  the  First  Five  Year  Development  Plan  (Repelita  I)  dur- 
ing 1969—1974.  The  Second  Five  Year  Development  Plan  (Repelita  II)  of 
1974—1979  was  based  upon  trilogi pembangunan  (development  trilogy)  con- 
sisted of  (1)  equal  distribution  of  development  and  development  achieve- 
ments toward  the  creation  of  social  jusdce  for  the  entire  people,  (2)  a  suf- 
ficiently high  rate  economic  growth,  and  (3)  a  sound  and  dynamic 
national  stability.  The  Third  Five  Year  Development  Plan  (Repelita  III)  for 
the  period  of  1979—1984  is  continually  based  upon  the  development  tri- 
logy with  more  conspicuos  emphasis  oil  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 


Revised  version  of  the  author's  paper  entitled  "Government  Policies  and  Programmes 
with  Particular  Reference  to  Urban  Poor  in  Indonesia"  prepared  for  the  Project  Devel- 
opment Meeting  on  Urban  Poor,  Bangkok,  26-28  May,  1980. 

1  Sec  the  abortive  Five-Year  Development  Plan  of  1956-60  and  the  abandoned  Eight-Year 
Development  Plan  of  1961-1969. 
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development  and  its  proceeds  leading  to  the  materializadon  of  social 
justice.  This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  poor  people  in  Indo- 
nesia. 

Since  a  more  serious  effort  to  alleviate  poverty  has  just  been  done  con- 
sciously in  recent  years,  it  is  not  a  surprise  to  find  that  there  is  no  im- 
provement in  Gini  ratio.  Esmara  reported  that  the  Gini  ratio  were  0.3456 
and  0.3460  in  1970  and  1976,  respectively,  for  Indonesia  as  a  whole. 
However,  the  Gini  ratio  increased  from  0.3262  to  0.3680  in  urban  area 
and  decreased  from  0.3387  to  0.3043  in  rural  area  of  Indonesia  during 
the  same  period.*  When  Java  (including  Madura)  and  the  Outer  Java  are 
separately  analyzed,  the  figures  are  not  significantly  different.  In  1970,  the 
Gini  ratio  was  0.3319  in  urban  area  and  0.2977  in  rural  area  of  Java,  while 
they  were  0.3976  and  0.2955  in  the  corresponding  areas  in  1976,  respec- 
tively. The  index  decreased  from  0.3302  to  0.2979  in  rural  area  and 
almost  equal  in  urban  area  (0.3002  in  1970  and  0.3061  in  1976)  of  die 
Outer  Java.* 

About  80  percent  of  Indonesian  people  domicile  in  rural  area.  How- 
ever, the  extent  of  the  urban  poverty  is  no  less  significant  than  that  of 
rural  poverty.  Sajogyo  estimated  that  43  percent  of  families  in  urban  area 
and  52  percent  in  rural  area  of  Indonesia  were  still  poor  in  1976.*  Though 
the  condition  of  the  poor  (the  lowest  four  deciles)  was  better-off  in  Indo- 
nesia (as  a  whole)  in  1976  than  in  1970,  the  poor  in  urban  area  —  notably 
those  in  Java  and  Madura  —  became  worse-off  during  the  same  period, 
and  there  was  no  improvement  in  urban  poverty  condition  in  the  Outer 
Java  (see  Table  1). 

The  numbers  of  urban  poor  are  expected  to  increase  gradually 
resulting  from  natural  population  growth  and  urbanization.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  urban  population  of  Indonesia  has  increased  at  the 
relatively  high  rate  of  close  to  3.5  percent  per  annum  —  nearly  one  and 
half  the  rate  of  the  overall  population  growth  of  the  country. 

About  half  of  these  urban  newcomers  in  developing  countries  will 
come  from  natural  population  growth  and  the  rest  from  migration  to  the 
cities  from  rural  areas.  Most  of  these  new  city  dwellers  will  be  poor  and 


2  Hendra  Esmara,  Perkembangan  Pembagian  Pendapatan  di  Indonesia,  1967-76  (Trends  in  In- 
come Distribution  in  Indonesia,  1967-76),  Padang:  Institute  for  Regional  Economic 
Research,  Department  of  Economics,  Andalas  University,  1978,  pp.  61-75 

3  Ibid. 

4  Sajogyo,  Usaha  Perbaikan  Giii  (EfFort  to  Improve  Nutrition),  Bogor  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, 1975.  In  addition,  McNamara  stated  that  urban  poor  in  urban  areas  of  develop- 
ing countries  arc  very  significant.  See,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  "Burdens  of  Third  World 
Cities",  Insight,  October  1975 
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Table  1 


INCOME  SHARE  OF  THE  LOWEST  4  DECILES  IN  INDONESIA  BY  REGION, 
1970  AND  1976  (9b) 


Urban  Urban  +  Rural 

Region   ■ 

1970  1976  1970  1976 


Java— Madura 


(incl.  Jakarta) 

19.55 

16.16 

20.28 

19.35 

Java— Madura 

(excl.  Jakarta) 

20.33 

18.05 

20.86 

21.04 

Jakarta  Raya 

20.51 

16.93 

20.51 

16.93 

Outer  Java 

20.86 

21.01 

19.33 

21.17 

Indonesia 

19.57 

18.09 

18.95 

19.29 

Source:  Hendra  Esmara,  Perkembangan  Pembagian  Pendapatan  di  Indonesia,  1967-76  (Trends  in 
Income  Distribution  in  Indonesia,  1967-76),  Padang:  Institute  for  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Research,  Department  of  Economics,  Andalas  University,  1978,  Table  27, 
p.  63 


unskilled.  The  resources  available  for  accomodating  diis  urban  growth 
are,  and  will  remain  severely  limited.  The  pressures  on  these  cities  and 
national  government  are  already  enourmous  and,  by  and  large,  the 
developing  countries  are  not  ready  —  in  terms  of  attitude,  policies,  man- 
agement capacity,  or  ability  to  mobilize  the  financial  and  other  resources 
required  —  for  the  task  ahead/ 

Though  the  rural  development  and  family  planning  programme  have 
been  executed,  the  pace  or  scale  of  urbanization  in  the  near  future  cannot 
be  expected  to  decline.  The  present  family  planning  is  too  late  to  affect 
the  immediate  future.  Persons  who  wall  join  the  labor  force  every  year  up 
to  the  mid  1990s  have  already  been  born.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that 
rural  per  capita  income  can  be  raised  to  a  reasonable  level  only  if  the 
cities  and  towns  can  absorb  and  employ  a  substantial  exodus  of  people 
from  rural  area,  in  addition  to  an  unprecedented  high  growth  rate  of 
agricultural  productivity.  However,  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  urbaniza- 
tion lies  in  the  rising  numbers  of  the  urban  poor.  If  a  city's  population  is 
growing  at  twice  the  national  rate,  die  poor  —  in  their  illegal,  unserviced 
squatter  setdements,  underemployed  in  low  productivity  jobs  —  are 
typically  growing  at  twice  or  three  times  the  rate  of  the  city's  population 
as  a  whole.* 


5  Edward  Jaycox,  "The  Bank  and  Urban  Poverty",  Finance  and  Development,  15  :  3,  Sep- 
tember 1978,  p.  10 

6  Ibid. 
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In  the  context  of  rapid  development  of  urbanization  and  limited 
availability  resources,  several  policy  measures  and  development 
programmes  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  urban  situations.  Of  late, 
the  emphasis  in  the  programmes  has  been  on  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  urban  poor.  However,  why  was  the  situation  of  urban  poor 
in  Java  worse-ofF  and  why  had  the  situadon  of  urban  poor  in  the  Outer 
Java  no  improvement  during  the  past  few  years?  To  give  the  answer  to 
such  questions,  a  special  study  to  evaluate  the  policies  and  programmes  of 
urban  development  in  Indonesia  is  needed.  So  far,  there  is  no  pau-ticular 
study  which  assesses  the  government  policies  and  programmes  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  urban  poor  in  Indonesia.  Therefore,  such  study  is 
highly  desirable.  However,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  —  in  general  —  is  to 
give  an  introduction  to  the  intended  study.  More  specifically,  the  objec- 
tives of  this  paper  are  (1)  to  identify  the  present  government  policies  and 
programmes  in  Indonesia  with  particular  reference  to  urban  poor,  (2)  to 
show  achievement  of  the  programmes,  and  (3)  to  answer  the  question  of 
haw  such  study  should  be  done. 


2.  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES,  PROGRAMMES  AND  PROJECTS 
WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  URBAN  POOR 

Though  the  term  "development  trilogy"  was  formally  introduced  in 
Repelita  II,  it  was  also  —  principally  —  a  base  of  Repelita  I.  However,  the 
stress  of  each  Repelita  is  different.  A  national  stability  was  the  main 
development  strategy  in  Repelita  I  due  to  the  existence  of  instability  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  abortive  communist  party  coup  in  1965.  In  Repe- 
lita II,  a  high  economic  growth  was  the  main  strategy.  Then,  the  govern- 
ment concentrates  on  equity  problems  in  Repelita  III.  Operadonally,  the 
equity  problems  will  be  solved  through  the  so-called  "eightfold  path  of 
equity"  which  consists  of  ( I)  equitable  fulfilment  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
the  mass  people,  notably  food,  clothing  and  housing,  (2)  equitable  op- 
portunities to  obtain  education  and  health  services,  (3)  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  income,  (4)  equitable  job  opportunities,  (5)  equitable  business  op- 
portunities, (6)  equitable  opportunities  to  participate  in  development, 
especially  for  the  youth  and  for  women,  (7)  equitable  distribution  of 
development  over  the  whole  country,  and  (8)  equitable  opportunities  to 
obtain  justice.  Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  every  development  program  and 
project  must  guarantee  the  achievement  of,  at  least,  one  of  the  eightfold 
path  of  equity.  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  people  below  the  poverty 
line  will  be  reduced  through  executing  the  eightfold  path  of  equity. 

In  order  to  distribute  development  and  development  achievements 
toward  the  creation  of  social  justice  for  the  entire  people,  the  national  and 
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regional  development  must  have  a  harmonious  relationship  without 
neglecting  the  concept  that  the  latter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  former. 
Meanwhile,  the  urban  development  as  a  part  of  regional  development  is, 
of  course,  also  an  integral  part  of  national  development. 

As  far  as  the  urban  development  (including  the  fostering  of  cities  and 
towns)  is  concerned,  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy  ( Garis-garis  Besar  Ha- 
inan Negara  or  GBHN)  mendons  that  it  should  consider  more  about  a  har- 
monious relationship  between  the  urban  area  and  its  environment  and  the 
surrounding  rural  areas  as  well.  The  urban  area  should  be  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  center  for  "regional  development".  Thus, 
the  developed  urban  area  in  expected  to  play  an  active  and  functional  role 
in  suppordng  the  process  of  national  and  regional  development.  In  this 
respect,  the  developed  urban  area  will  have  an  important  role  as  a  link 
between  agricultural  sector  and  non-agricultural  sector.  Put  it  differendy, 
the  developed  and  fostered  cities  and  towns  have  also  responsibilities  to 
the  development  of  hinterland  economy  they  serve. 

Moreover,  the  policies  mention  that  the  urban  development  should 
also  signify  improvement  in  (a)  quaHty  of  life  of  the  urban  people, 
(b)  government  services  to  citizens,  (c)  capability  of  the  local  government 
servants,  (d)  standard  of  living  of  the  urban  people,  and  (e)  employment 
opportunides. 

To  increase  the  life  quality  of  urban  people  —  particularly  the  urban 

poor  —  the  habitat  and  its  environment  should  be  improved  in  such  a  way 
diat  they  will  have  a  healthy  habitat  and  environment.  Moreover,  the  local 
governments  create  a  sound  and  favorable  business  climate  in  increasing 
the  living  standard  and  creating  employment  opportunides.  The 
economic  acdviues  will  be  pushed  through  improvement  in  habitat  con- 
ditions, scattering  and  developing  die  small  and  medium-scale  labor  in- 
tensive industries  and  developing  the  industrial  zone  at  certain  location. 
In  creating  the  sound  and  favorable  business  climate,  the  business  licenses 
will  be  made  easier  and  procedures  to  get  the  licenses  will  also  be 
simplified.  In  addition,  the  skills  of  die  low  income  group  will  be  im- 
proved through  a  set  of  projects  in  handicraft,  business  and  credit 
facilities. 

Furthermore,  to  increase  die  local  government  services  to  die  urban 
poor,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  urban  facilities  will  be  improved,  in- 
cluding water  supply,  garbage  disposal  facilities,  drainage  and  sewerage 
system,  communication,  public  utility  transportation  and  other  facilities. 
The  improvement  in  capability  of  local  government  employees  to  achieve 
a  better  urban  management  will  also  be  done  through  technical  aid  and 
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training  programmes.  The  technical  aid  programme,  change  in  ex- 
perience among  kotamadyas  (municipalities)  and  other  cities  will  be  carried 
out  regularly.  Also,  the  operational  capability  of  physical  planning  unit 
will  be  improved  continually.' 

To  carry  out  the  urban  development  policies  mentioned  above,  several 
programmes  are  executed.  These  programmes  are  combined  in  an  inte- 
grated urban  development  programme  which  is  operationally  executed 
through  sectoral  projects,*  a  set  oflnpres  projects,'  Kampung  (village)  im- 
provement project  and  cheap  housing  programme.  The  Inpres  projects  in 
urban  area  are  financed  by  municipalities  subsidies  and  specific  develop- 
ment programmes  as  well  as  village  subsidies  fi"om  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  municipality  subsidies  are  designed  to  assist  the  urban  area  in 
expanding  infi"astructure  and  employment  creation  activities  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  the  participation  of  urban  regions  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  development  project.  However,  the  municipality  Inpres  projects  give 
priorities  to  ( 1)  rehabilitation,  upgrading  and  new  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  (2)  rehabilitation,  upgrading  and  new  construction  of  irriga- 
tion facilities  and  flood  controls,  and  (3)  improvement  in  public  utilities 
projects,  such  as  sewerage  and  drainage  systems,  market  places  (not  shop- 
ping centres)  and  kampung  (village)  streets.  In  addition,  the  projects  must 
be  the  ones  which  increase  employment  and  production  in  relatively  short 
period  and  increase  people  participation  in  development  activities.  Also, 
the  projects  must  not  be  the  gotong  raj/ong  (mutual  self  help)  projects  in  the 
sense  that  all  materials  and  labors  should  be  paid  appropriately.'" 


7  The  above  portion  of  this  section  is  taken  and  summarized  from  the  Repelita  I,  II  and  III 
(the  First,  Second  and  Third  Five- Year  Development  Plan)  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia, notably  Book  III  for  each  Repelita. 

8  Sectoral  projects  are  national  and  provincial  development  projects  financed  by  national 
and  provincial  development  budget.  These  projects  may  be  located  in  urban  or  rural 
area. 

9  Inpres  is  an  acronym  for  Instruksi  Presiden  or  Presidential  Instrucdon.  In  general,  the  In- 
pres projects  consist  of  projects  financed  by  development  subsidies  to  provincial  and 
other  local  governments  and  specific  development  subsidies  from  the  central  govern- 
ment. Local  governments  which  receive  subsidies  from  the  central  government  are  pro- 
vincial, kabupaten  (regency)  and  kotamadya  (municipality)  and  village  governments.  In  In- 
donesia, kabupaten  and  kotamadya  are  administrative  units  with  the  same  level  and  just 
below  the  province.  Kabupaten  and  Kotamadya  comprise  several  kecamaians.  Thus, 
kecamatan  is  a  lower  administrative  unit  than  kabupaten  or  kotamadya.  Since  a  kecamatan 
consist  of  several  villages,  a  village  is  the  lowest  administrative  unit  in  Indonesia.  Ad- 
ministratively, Indonesia  consist  of  27  provinces,  295  kabupatens  and  kotamadyas,  3,348 
kecamatans,  and  45,587  villages. 

10  The  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Program-program  Bantuan 
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Objectives  of  the  specific  development  programmes  are  set  up  to  give 
people  and  equitable  access  to  basic  needs  such  as  elementary  school 
buildings,  health  facilities  (i.e.  provision  of  medicine,  health  center 
buildings,  and  medical  personnels),  greening  projects  in  replanting  the 
critical  areas,  opening  and  improving  market  places  (not  shopping 
centers),  and  a  set  of  credit  facilities  for  small  scale  indigenous  (bumi- 
putra)  traders,  small-scale  investment  credits  and  other  facilities." 

The  specific  development  programmes  for  urban  area  comprise 
(1)  Elementary  School  Inpres  (Inpres  Sekolah  Dasar)  programmes  aimed 
to  expand  elementary  educational  opportunities  for  those  of  7  to  12  years 
old,  (2)  Health  and  Sanitation  Inpres  (Inpres  Sarana  Kesehatan) 
programmes  with  the  purpose  to  give  more  equitable  health  service  and 
sanitation  facilities  to  the  people  and  (3)  Market  Inpres  (Inpres  Pasar) 
programmes  to  rehabilitate  and  build  market  places  (not  shopping 
centers)  for  small-scale  indigenous  traders  (retailers  and  vsrholesalers). 
Though  the  third  programmes  are  assigned  explicitly  for  kabupatens  and 
municipalities  and  the  province  of  Jakarta  Raya  as  well,  the  first  two  pro- 
grammes are  not  only  assigned  for  urban  area  with  low  income  group  but 
also  for  rural  area,  transmigration  area  and  the  area  of  ne\,'  settlement. 

Moreover,  the  credit  facilities  for  small-scale  indigenous  traders  in- 
troduced in  December  1973  are  tended  to  create  equal  opportunities  in 
business  activities  for  them.  Since  most  of  the  small-scale  business  units 
are  labor  intensive,  the  purpose  of  such  credit  facilities  is  also  indirectly, 
to  create  more  employment.  There  are  two  types  of  these  credits  provided 
by  the  government  through  the  banks,  namely  KIK  and  KMKP  credits.'^ 
These  credits  have  softer  conditions  and  easier  procedures  compared  to 
the  former  ones  (i.e.,  the  investment  credits  or  the  medium  and  long- 
terms  credits)  introduced  in  1969.  The  present  credit  system  does  not  re- 
quire a  physical  guarantee,  instead  the  credit  is  provided  based  upon  ap- 
propriateness of  the  corresponding  business  activity. 

In  line  with  small-scale  characteristics  of  the  credit,  its  maximum 
value  is  only  10  million  rupiahs  (equivalent  to  US$  16,000)  for  each 
business  unit."  However,  the  value  can  be  supplemented  until  15  million 

Pembangunan  Daerah-Inpres  (Regional  Development  Subsidies  Programmes-Inpres), 
Jakarta,  March  1978 

1 1  Hendra  Esmara,  "Planning  for  the  Poor:  the  ASEAN  Experience",  paper  prepared  for 
the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  Federation  of  Economic  Association,  Manila,  6-8 
December  1979 

12  KIK  is  an  acronym  for  Kredil  Investasi  Kecil  (Small-Scale  Investment  Credit)  while  KMKP 
is  an  abbreviation  for  Kredil  Modal  Kerja  Permanen  (Permanent  Working  Capital  Credit). 

13  Rp.  625  =  USS  I  at  present  while  the  rate  was  Rp  425  for  one  US  dollar  before  Novem- 
ber 15,  1978 
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rupiahs  after  terminating  the  first  term  if  the  corresponding  business  unit 
shows  a  sound  improvement  in  its  activities  and  repays  the  credit  in 
time.'* 

Since  all  municipalities  consist  of  several  villages,  it  can  also  be  con- 
sidered that  the  village  subsidies  (bantuan  desa)  programmes  financed  by 
central  and  provincial  governments  as  the  measures  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  urban  poor.  The  village  subsidy,  however,  should  be  used  to 
rehabilitate  and  develop  infrastructure  of  the  village  with  full  parti- 
cipation of  the  village  society  in  the  form  of  gotong  royong  (self  help).  The 
central  and  provincial  government  do  not  give  a  full  budget  for  the  pro- 
jects but  only  a  stimulus  to  attract  free  labors  to  execute  the  projects  in  the 
corresponding  village.  During  1969/70-1974/75  every  village  received  the 
subsidy  to  the  amount  of  Rp  100,000  and  Rp  200,000  in  1976/77,  and 
since  1977/78  the  amount  has  been  increased  to  Rp  350,000. 

Facing  with  the  problems  of  housing  in  urban  areas  i.e.,  the  con- 
dition of  housing  which  is  far  below  the  basic  needs  requirement  and 
aggravated  by  inappropriate  environmental  facilities,  the  KIP  (Kampung 
Improvement  Project)  gives  priorities  for  improvement  of  kampung 
streets,  drainage  and  sewerage  system,  sanitation  project,  i.e.,  garbage 
disposal  facilities,  and  drinking  water  supply.  However,  only  selected 
cities  —  primarily  the  capital  cities  of  the  provinces  —  get  the  KIP  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Repelita  I  and  II  only  Jakarta  Raya  and  Surabaya  received 
the  programme.  In  addition  to  national  and  provincial  development 
budget,  loan  from  abroad  is  another  source  of  finance  of  the  KIP  —  for 
instance  the  loan  from  IBRD  and  other  international  development 
banks/institutes. 

Since  ability  of  the  local  government  employees  in  preparing,  con- 
trolling and  executing  the  KIP  is  limited,  training  programmes  in  pre- 
paring the  plan,  controlling  the  execution,  and  technical  guidance  are 
also  included  in  the  KIP. 

3.  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  IMPACT  THE  PROGRAMMES 

The  municipality  development  subsidy  is  given  to  a  municipality  on  a 
per  capita  base.  The  more  the  population  of  a  municipality  the  more  the 
subsidies  would  be  received.  However,  the  per  capita  base  increased 
almost  every  year  and  so  did  the  municipality's  population  resulting  from 
urbanization  and  natural  population  growth  during  1970/71-1978/79. 
Thus,  the  municipality  development  subsidies  increased  steadily  during 
the  same  period  (see  Table  2).  Though  the  figures  in  Table  2  were  not  able 

14  Summarized  from  the  Republic  orindoncsia,  Bank  of  Indonesia,  Ketentuan-Ketentuan 
Pokok  terUang  Kredil  Investasi  Kecil  dan  Kredit  Modal  Ktrja  Permanen  (Basic  Regulations  of 
KIK  and  KMKP  Credit),  no  place  and  no  date 
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Table  2 


MUNICIPALITY  AND  KABUPATEN  DEVELOPMENT  SUBSIDIES  IN  INDONESIA, 
197  1-1978/79 


r"  I 

Fiscal 

Subsidy 
^Million  Kpj 

Per  Capita, 

r*fa  c**  (  U  r\  1 

INUIIIUCI  Ul 

Proiprfs  (\  ]r\'\t) 

Labor 
absorbed 
(man/ 100  days)* 

1970/71 

5,700 

50 

1,777 

210,568 

1971/72 

5,823 

75 

2,390 

302,612 

1972/73 

12,866 

100 

2,771 

436,612 

1973/74 

19,208 

150 

2,798 

533,737 

1974/75 

42,500 

300 

3,939 

905,130 

1975/76 

59,072 

400 

4,259 

1,017,131 

1976/77 

62,400 

400 

3,784 

824,398 

1977/78 

69,070 

450 

3,784 

771,295 

1978/79 

70,896 

450 

n.a. 

n.a. 

°  100  davs  was  an  estimated  period  to  make  a  project  complete,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
c%Trv  labor  worked  continuously  at  the  project  during  executing  period  of  the  project. 
Source:  The  Republic  of  Indonesia-Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Program- Program  Bdntuan 
Pembangunan  Daerah-Inpres  (Regional  Development  Subsidies  Prog^  ammes-Inpres), 
Jakarta,  March  1973,  Tables  2  and  2-1,  pp.  30  and  31 

to  tell  us  the  exact  amount  of  the  municipality  development  subsidies 
during  the  past  two  Repelita  periods,  experience  of  West  Sumatra  showed 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  Kabupaten  and  municipality 
development  subsidies  were  given  to  municipality  or  urban  area.'^ 

In  line  with  the  increased  number  of  projects  and  value  of  subsidies, 
the  physical  achievement  of  the  programmes  also  increased,  notably  in 
transportation,  irrigation  and  public  utilities  facilities.  Based  on  an 
average  ouday  every  year,  Atar  Sibero  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the 
subsidies  spent  on  rehabilitation  and  development  of  transportation 
facilities  while  15.5  percent  of  them  went  to  irrigation  facilities.'^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  395,000  kilometers  of  road  and  146,199  units  of  bridge 
were  rehabilitated  and  built  during  1970/71-1977/78.  In  addition, 
3,093,822  cube  meters  of  dam,  4,736  km  of  irrigation  canal,  and  10,737 
units  of  other  irrigation  facilities  were_  rehabilitated  and  constructed  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Physical  achievement  of  other  projects  are  presented 
in  Table  3. 


15  In  West  Sumatra,  19.9  percent  and  18.5  percent  of  the  total  kabupaten  and  municipality 
development  subsidies  were  given  to  municipalities  during  the  period  of  Repelita  I  and 
Repelita  II,  respectively. 

16  Atar  Sibero,  "Program  Bantuan  Pembangunan  Kabupaten/Kotamadya"  (Kabupaten 
and  Municipality  Development  Subsidies  Programmes),  Ekonomi  dan  Keuangan  Indone- 
sia. 21:2,  June  1973 
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Table  3 


PHYSICAL  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  KABUPATEN  AND  MUNICIPALITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT SUBSIDIES  IN  INDONESIA,  1970/71-1977/78 


Project  Achievement 


Road 

394,831 

km 

Bridge 

146,199 

m 

Irrigation:  Dam 

3,093,822 

m» 

Canal 

4,736 

km 

Others 

10,737 

km 

Market  place 

1,158,391 

Drainage  and  sewerage  system 

1,762 

km 

Flood  Control 

249,506 

ha 

Bus  Station 

303 

unit 

Greening  project 

211,841 

ha 

River  harbor 

141 

unit 

Other 

33,756 

unit/km 

Source:  See  Table  2 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Inpres  project  is  to  create  employment, 
and  thus  the  project  must  be  a  labor  intensive  one.  Table  2  also  reported 
the  number  of  labors  absorbed  by  the  kabupaten  and  municipality  Inpres 
projects.  Though  the  number  of  absorbed  labors  was  far  below  the 
number  of  unemployed  people  during  the  same  period,  the  programmes 
had  successfully  created  the  jobs  for  plenty  people."  It  should  be  noted 
again  that  the  figures  were  not  only  for  municipalities  but  also  for  kabu- 
patens.  In  addition,  it  is  better  to  mention  that  there  were  also  plenty  peo- 
ple absorbed  indirecdy  by  the  projects  during  the  same  period,  such  as 
those  who  sold  food  and  beverage  at  the  places  around  the  projects,  and 
those  who  broke  stone  and  collected  sand  from  the  rivers  needed  by 
transportation,  irrigation  and  other  projects,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  was  none  of  the  previous  studies  so  far  esdmated  their 
numbers. 

Regarding  the  specific  development  subsidies  programmes,  there  were 
no  specific  data  available  for  urban  area.  The  figures  in  Table  4  were  not 
only  for  urban  area  but  also  for  rural  area,  including  transmigration  area 
and  the  area  of  new  settlement.  However,  60  percent  —  on  the  average  — 
of  the  market  Inpres  programmes  went  to  municipalides/urban  areas  in 
West  Sumatra  during  the  period  oi Repelita  II  (197 4:/! 5-1918/19)  and  15 
percent  of  elementary  school  Inpres  as  well  as  health  and  sanitadon  Inpres 


17  Unemployment  rate  in  Indonesia  was, about  4  percent  during  1976-79.  In  absolute 
number,  the  unemployed  persons  were  2.04  million,  on  the  average,  during  the  same 
period.  Sec,  Hendra  Esmara,  op.  cit..  Table  7,  p.  27 
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programmes  assigned  to  municipalities/urban  areas  there  during  the 
periods  of  Repelita  I  and  Repelita  II. 

The  KIK  and  KMKP  credits  are  supplied  to  those  whose  business  ac- 
tivities engage  either  in  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  or  transportation  and 
others.  However,  the  share  of  agricultural  sector  in  total  value  of  the 
credits  increased  every  yea|r  during  1974-78  (see  Table  5).  Trade  sector  was 
second  only  to  the  agricultural  sector.  Assuming  that  all  sectors,  except 
agricultural  sector,  located  in  urban  area,  more  than  50  percent  of  total 
value  of  the  credit  were  provided  to  urban  area.  The  national  data  were 
supported  by  the  figures  in  West  Sumatra  where  53  percent  and  79  per- 
cent of  total  value  of  the  KIK  and  KMKP  credits  channeled  to  urban  area 
in  1974  and  1978,  respectively.'*  In  addition,  the  figures  presented  in 
Table  6  show  that  the  number  of  bank  relationships  who  got  the  KIK  and 
KMKP  credits  were  quite  plenty  and  thus  the  approved  credits  were  really 
smale- scale  in  character. 

The  KIK  cuid  KMKP  programmes,  of  course,  affect  the  urban  poor  in- 
directly through  creating  employment  for  them.  In  the  case  of  West 
Sumatra,  the  KIK  credit  was  used  to  buy  new  machines  and  equipment 
(33  percent),  to  replace  the  existing  old  equipments  and  building  (28  per- 
cent) and  only  1 5  percent  was  used  to  develop  new  activities  (including  to 
buy  land  sites).  On  the  other  hand,  88  percent  of  the  KMKP  credit  was. 
used  to  buy  raw  materials.  Employment  effect  of  the  programmes  was 
relatively  high  in  West  Sumatra.  In  urban  area  of  West  Simiatra,  the 
number  of  worke£s  (excluding  unpaid  family  labors)  of  the  business  units 
increased  by  50  percent  after  receiving  the  KIK  or  KMKP  credit." 

4.  PROPOSED  STUDY 

The  proposed  study  which  will  assess  the  goverrunent  policies  and 
programmes  v«th  particular  reference  to  urban  poor  would  have  specific 
objectives  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  far  the  current  policies  and  programmes  to  develop  urban  area 
are  relevant  to  the  problems  of  urban  poverty? 

(2)  Who  are  the  beneficiaries  (direct  and  indirect)  of  such  programmes? 

(3)  What  are  the  secondary  effects  that  follow  the  first  stage  achievement 
of  the  programmes? 


18  Institute  for  Regional  Economic  Research,  Department  of  Economics  Andalas  Uni- 
versity, Pengaruh  Sosial  Ehonomi  Program  KIK/KMKP  di  Sumatera  Barat  (Social  Economic 
Effect  of  the  KIK/KMKP  Programmes  in  V^est  Sumatra),  a  research  report,  Padang, 
1979,  p.  2 

19  Ibid. 
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(4)  What  are  the  financial  and  operational  problems  in  executing  and 
managing  the  programmes,  including  the  problem  of  human 
resources  and  how  far  in  actuality  the  programmes  are  integrated  in 
an  integrated  urban  development  programme? 

The  study  would  be  divided  into  two  phases.  In  the  first  phase,  it 
would  be  based  on  literature.  Exisdng  materials  and  previous  studies 
carried  out  by  other  scholars  and  international  agencies  pertinent  to  the 
topic.  In  order  to  know  exactly  the  problems  in  executing  and  managing 
the  programmes,  interview  and  discussions  with  selected  city  govern- 
ments and  implementing  agencies  would  be  done.  However,  a  list  of 
available  materials  should  be  made  first,  and  those  which  are  not 
available  at  the  participating  institute  yet  could  be  ordered.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  leading  institute  would  provide  such  materials,  particularly 
the  reports  of  international  agencies.  If  possible,  exchange  on  materials 
and  ideas  among  participating  institutes  is  suggested.  However,  it  would 
be  better  if  each  participating  institute  could  send  the  corresponding 
materials  to  others  voluntarily. 

In  conducting  interview  and  discussions  with  selected  city  govern- 
ments and  implementing  agencies,  two  cities  —  at  least  —  should  be  se- 
lected. One  must  be  a  big  city  and  another  one  should  be  a  small  city  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  poverty  itself  and  the  problems  in  ex- 
ecuting and  managing  the  programmes  are  different  between  the  two 
cities.  Even  the  impact  of  the  programmes  is  also  different  in  both  cities. 

Selected  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the  first  phase  of  the  stuBy  are: 

(1)  Identification  of  urban  area. 

(2)  Identification  of  the  poor  in  urban  area. 

(3)  Situation  of  urban  poverty. 

(4)  Current  policies  and  programmes  pertinent  to  urban  poor. 

(5)  Achievement  and  impact  of  the  programmes. 

(6)  Identification  of  beneficiaries  of  the  programmes. 

(7)  Identification  of  benefit  incidence  of  the  programmes,  including  their 
secondary  effects. 

(8)  Identification  of  problems  in  executing  and  managing  the 
ppograjnmes. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  would  consists  of  in-depth  evaluation 
on  selected  aspects  of  selected  programmes  in  selected  cities.  Case  studies 
of  selected  cities  are  preferable  and  a  sample  survey  of  house- 
holds/beneficiaries would  support  the  case  studies.  The  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  in  the  second  phase  of  the  study  are  related  to  the 
last  four  topics  mentioned  above. 

Like  in  the  first  phase  of  the  study,  two-cities  (one  is  the  big  city  and 
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another  one  is  the  small  city)  would  be  selected.  In  the  case  of  Indonesia, 
one  city  must  be  located  in  Java  and  the  other  one  should  be  in  the  Outer 
Java. 20  Due  to  time  and  fund  constraints,  die  small  city  to  be  selected  is 
die  municipality  of  Padang  in  West  Sumatra.  Aside  from  domicile  of  the 
participating  insdtute  from  Indonesia  (i.e.  the  Institute  for  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Research,  Department  of  Economics  Andalas  University),  Padang 
is  selected  by  holding  the  assumption  that  it  could  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  small  cities  in  Indonesia,  particularly  those  in  the  Outer  Islands. 
The  big  city  to  be  chosen  is  die  largest  city  (i.e.  Jakarta  Raya)  or  the  se- 
cond largest  city  (i.e.  die  municipality  of  Surabaya)  in  Indonesia.  Jakarta 
Raya  or  Surabaya  could  be  assumed  to  represent  the  big  cities  in  Indo- 
nesia, notably  those  in  Java. 

As  far  as  the  households/beneficiaries  survey  is  concerned,  the  sam- 
pling method  designed  to  be  used  should  ensure  that  the  selected  house- 
holds are  suflTiciendy  spread  in  the  city.  Hence,  a  multistage  sampling 
design  should  be  used  for  the  selection  of  the  households.  Since  a  city  in 
Indonesia  also  comprises  rural  and  urban  areas,  only  households  in  the 
urban  area  should  be  selected.  In  the  first  stage  several  kecamatans  are 
selected  with  probability  proportional  to  population  size.  Then,  several 
urban  villages  in  selected  kecamatans  are  selected  also  with  probability 
proportional  to  population  size.  Lasdy,  each  village  sample  is  divided  into 
clusters  of  households  in  order  to  escape  from  double  counting  of  one 
household  and  also  to  facilitate  replacement  of  one  household  sample 
which  does  not  exist  emymore  during  the  survey  period  with  another 
one.  The  cluster  of  households  is  constructed  from  two  or  three  Census 
Blocks  in  such  a  way  that  the  number  of  households  in  one  cluster  is  not 
quite  different  from  the  others. 

After  determining  the  sample  size  of  households,^'  the  household 
samples  are  distributed  among  the  selected  urban  villages  based- on  pop- 
ulation size.  Thus,  the  more  the  population  of  a  village  sample  the  more 
the  household  samples  would  be  there.  The  number  of  selected  house- 
holds in  one  household  cluster  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
selected  households  in  the  corresponding  village.  The  household  sample 
is  selected  randomly  from  the  available  list  of  households  in  the  house- 
hold cluster. 


20  In  Indonesia,  Java  and  Bali  are  usually  called  the  Inner  Islands,  while  the  rest  of  Indo- 
nesian Islands  are  called  the  Outer  Islands. 

2 1  To  determine  the  sample  size,  see  Taro  Yamane;  Statistics- An  Introductory  Analysis,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row  Publisher,  1973,  pp.  205-207 
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I.  LEGAL  FOUNDATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  COURTS  OF 
JUSTICE 

Article  24  of  the  Constitution  stipulates  that  judicial  powers  are  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  other  judiciary  bodies  established 
by  law.  The  official  explanation  of  the  Article  clearly  shows  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Article  is  to  create  the  foundation  for  an  independent 
judicature  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  democratic  state  based  on  the  rule  of 
law. 

The  Supreme  Court  stands  at  the  apex  of  this  independent  complex  of 
state  organs  which  consists  of  all  the  courts  of  justice  throughout  the 
country. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  in  Indonesia  four  branches  of  the 
judicature: 

a.  general  courts  of  justice, 

b.  religious  courts  of  justice, 

c.  military  courts  of  justice, 

d.  government  administrative  courts  of  justice. 

The  courts  falling  within  the  general  judicature  try  criminal  and  civil 
cases  in  which  any  person  widiin  the  territory  of  the  State  is  involved.  The 
courts  falling  within  the  religious  judicature  try'  civil  cases  in  which  the 
disputing  parties  are  persons  of  the  Islam  faith  and  which,  according  to 
living  reality  in  the  field  of  law,  concern  matters  that  should  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  of  the  law  of  the  Islam  Religion  (Marital  affairs  and, 
in  some  regions  outside  Java,  inheritance  affairs). 

The  courts  falling  within  the  military  judicature  try  criminal  cases 
where  the  accused  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  courts  falling 
within  the  government  administrative  judicature  try  cases  in  which  some- 
one brings  an  action  against  the  Government  for  infringement  of  the  law 
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or  misuse  of  powers  by  a  state  organ  or  a  government  organ  resulting  in 
losses  for  the  person  concerned. 

During  the  Dutch  colonial  era,  the  judicature  suffered  from  a  dualism 
because  there  were  two  categories  of  law  courts:  the  European  courts 
which  tried  cases  where  the  accused  was  a  European  or,  in  civil  cases, 
where  the  person  against  whom  the  action  was  brought  was  a  European 
or  a  Chinese,  and  the  Indonesian  courts  which  tried  cases  where  the  ac- 
cused or  the  person  against  whom  the  action  was  brought  was  a  native 
Indonesian. 

The  stipulation  that  Chinese  persons  were  sued  in  the  courts  of  justice 
set  up  to  try  Europeans  came  about  because  of  the  fact  that  practically  the 
entire  European  civil  code  had  been  made  applicable  to  Chinese. 

This  dualism  which  was  based  upon  a  discrimination  between 
Europeans  and  Indonesians  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Japanese  Army 
during  its  occupation  of  this  country. 

The  general  courts  of  justice  run  by  the  Dutch  during  colonial  times 
were  not  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  because  in  many  regions 
the  people  were  "left  to  enjoy  their  own  justice".  In  such  regions,  law  was 
administered  by  "native  courts"  which  were  also  knovm  as  "customary 
law  courts". 

These  courts  had  existed  in  Indonesian  society  since  ancient  times  and 
were  run  by  the  village  elders.  But  after  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Govern- 
ment came  into  being,  they  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  local 
government  official  of  Dutch  nationality  (known  as  a  "controleur"). 

In  this  way,  the  Dutch  sought  to  run  their  administration  in  Indo- 
nesia at  the  lowest  possible  costs  because  Dutch  interests  in  the  regions  in 
question  (most  of  which  lay  outside  Java),  were  still  very  limited. 

The  Indonesian  Government,  being  obliged  by  the  Constitution  to  set 
up  an  independent  judicature,  enacted  Law  No.  1  1951  which  brought 
about  uniformity  among  courts  of  justice  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Among  other  things,  this  Law  abolished  the  customary  law  courts 
referred  to  above. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  structure  of  the  courts  of  justice 
in  each  of  the  four  branches  of  die  judicature  mentioned  above: 

a.  The  General  Judicature 

The  court  of  first  instance  is  called  Pengadilan  Negeri  or  District 
Court.  There  is  a  Distric  Court  in  every  kabupaten,  the  second  level  of 
regional  government,  standing  below  the  province.  It  is  competent  to  try 
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all  criminal  and  civil  cases,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  severe.  With 
the  exception  of  misdemeanours,  all  hearings  take  place  before  three 
judges,  including  the  chairman,  assisted  by  a  court  clerk;  in  the  case  of 
misdemeanours,  only  one  judge  officiates.  All  court  hearings  to  examine 
a  criminal  case  are  attended  by  a  public  prosecutor  with  the  exception  of 
misdemeanours  which  are  brought  straight  up  to  court  by  the  police. 
There  are  in  all  262  District  Courts  in  Indonesia. 

In  the  case  of  a  verdict  passed  by  a  District  Court  in  a  criminal  trial 
wliere  possible  punishment  exeeds  three  months  imprisonment  (a 
"felony")  or  where,  in  a  civil  action  the  damages  may  exceed  Rp.  2.500,— 
the  verdict  can  be  contested  and  a  retrial  demanded.  The  Pengadilan 
Tinggi  or  High  Court,  as  the  court  of  appeal,  is  competent  to  hear  re- 
trials. There  is  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  High  Courts  in  every 
province  (the  first  level  of  regional  government)  but  as  yet  only  16  High 
Courts  have  been  set  up;  the  total  number  of  provinces  is  25. 

Generally  speaking,  the  High  Court  confines  its  hearing  to  re- 
examination of  the  documents  of  the  first  trial.  The  Court  hearing  takes 
place  before  three  judges,  including  the  chairman,  and  one  court  clerk  to 
assist. 

The  verdict  of  a  High  Court  may  be  contested  by  taking  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  this  is  called  "kasasi"  or  cassation.  Cassation 
hearings  only  concern  themselves  with  the  legal  aspects  of  a  case.  The 
purpose  of  cassation  is  only  to  examine  whether  the  lower  courts  have  in 
any  way  infringed  the  law  or  have  applied  the  law  erroneously.  The  cassa- 
tion court  may  not  concern  itself  with  the  facts  of  the  case  nor  may  it  pass 
judgement  on  the  evidence  produced.  Hence  as  far  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  evidence  is  concerned,  the  High  Court's  hearing  is  final. 

Cassation  originates  from  France.  The  original  purpose  was  to  main- 
tain uniformity  in  interpretation  of  the  law.  It  reached  Indonesia  via  the 
Netherlands.  Now  its  function  here  is  to  ensure  uniform  application  of 
the  law. 

In  a  cassation  hearing  the  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  at  least  three 
justices  including  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  his  absence 
the  presiding  justice,  with  a  clerk  in  assistance. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  supervises  legal  processes  throughout  the 
country  and  exerts  control  over  the  activities  of  the  judges. 

The  establishment  of  general  courts  of  justice  throughout  the  whole 
country  following  the  abolition  of  the  "native  courts"  and  the  process  of 
removing  from  these  courts  the  personnel  on  loan  from  the  regional 
government  (during  the  Dutch  colonial  period,  misdemeanours  had  been 
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tried  by  controllers  who  were  Dutch  officials  while,  moreover  the 
members  of  the  District  Courts  were  retired  Dutch  officials)  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  Indonesian  Government.  Formerly,  the  Dutch  had 
run  the  courts  with  a  total  of  no  more  than  300  judges  for  die  whole 
country.  But  now,  die  plans  drawn  up  by  the  Indonesian  Government  will 
require  about  6,000  judges  and  assistant  judges,  of  which  number  there 
are  as  yet  only  3,000.  There  is  a  pardcularly  pressing  need  for  law 
graduates  to  take  up  appointments  as  judges  in  the  regions  outside  Java. 

b.  The  Religious  Judicature 

Side  by  side  with  every  District  Court  there  is  in  all  places  a  religious 
court.  In  Java,  these  religious  courts  are  called  Rad  Agama  and  else- 
where are  known  as  Syariat.  These  Courts  are  run  by  persons  who  have  an 
expert  knowledge  of  Islam  Law  and  who  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Religious  Affairs.  In  fact,  technically  and  organisationally,  these  courts 
fall  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs.  Verdicts  are 
passed  by  a  panel  of  three  judges. 

In  Java  there  is  a  court  of  appeal,  the  Islam  High  Court  which  has  its 
seat  in  Solo,  Central  Java,  but  elsewhere  there  are  no  courts  of  appeal 
which  means  that  the  verdicts  passed  by  the  religious  court  as  the  court  of 
first  instance  are  final. 

Verdicts  passed  by  a  Religious  Court  may  only  be  put  into  operation 
after  having  been  granted  a  fiat  of  execution  by  the  local  State  Court. 

c.  The  Military  Judicature 

The  Military  courts  are  set  up  by  each  of  the  four  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces: 

—  the  Army 

—  the  Navy, 

—  the  Air  Force, 

—  the  Police  Force.' 

Jusdce  is  administered  in  two  stages:  the  court  of  first  instance  and  the 
court  of  appeal. 

The  judges  are  military  officers  who  are  law  experts,  and  the  courts 
hold  hearings  under  a  panel  of  three  judges. 


1 


There  is  now  only  one  kind  of  military  courts,  set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  having 
jurisdiction  over  members  of  all  armed  forces. 
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When  these  military  courts  were  first  established,  the  Armed  Forces 
borrowed  judges  from  the  civilian  courts  who  were  granted  titular 
military  ranks,  but  now  the  military  courts  have  enough  personel  of  their 
own  because  the  Armed  Forces  now  have  enough  officers  with  legal  train- 
ing. 

Besides  the  ordinary  military  courts  with  normal  powers  and  com- 
position, there  are  also  special  military  courts  set  up  to  meet  emergency 
requirements,  such  as  for  instance  to  try  leaders  of  rebellions. 

d.  The  Government  Administrative  Judicature 

This  branch  of  the  judicature  is  still  modest  in  nature  because  there 
are  as  yet  only  courts  to  deal  with  taxation  affairs  and  land  reform. 

The  Taxation  Review  Board  which  has  its  seat  in  Jakarta  examines  and 
adopts  decisions  in  cases  where  complaints  are  lodged  against  the 
Government  that  the  Taxation  Office  has  been  guilty  of  exessive  or  ar- 
bitrary tax  assessment.  This  Board  is  composed  of  persons  from  various 
walks  of  life:  judges,  senior  officials  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  promi- 
nent businessmen  and  the  like.  The  decisions  adopted  by  this  Board  are 
final  and  uncontestable. 

The  Regional  Land  Reform  Courts  function  as  courts  of  the  first  in- 
stance to  hear  cases  where  a  complaint  is  lodged  against  a  Land  Reform 
Committee  for  doing  something  in  contravention  of  the  law  or  of  norms 
of  justice.  The  Regional  Land  Reform  Courts  have  been  established  in 
those  kabupaten  (second  level  regional  government)  capitals  where  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  land  reform  problems. 

Decisions  of  a  Land  Reform  Court  may  be  contested  by  making  an 
appeal  to  the  Central  Land  Reform  Court  (there  is  only  one  such  Central 
Court)  in  Jakarta. 

The  Chairman  of  the  local  District  Court  is  also  chairman  of  the 
regional  Land  Reform  Court  and  the  members  of  the  land  reform  court 
consist  of  representatives  of  political  parties  and  mass  organizations  who 
are  appointed  jointly  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Minister  of 
Agrarian  Affairs  on  the  basis  of  nominations  made  by  the  political  parties 
and  mass  organizations  in  question. 

The  central  Land  Reform  Court  is  composed  of  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  chairman  while  the  members  are  composed  of  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agrarian  Affairs  and  prominent  figures  from  the 
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political  parties  and  mass  organizations  who  are  appointed  according  to 
the  procedure  mentioned  above.* 

II.  THE  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  (Special  Features  of 
Legal  Procedures  in  Indonesia) 

The  legal  procedures  employed  by  the  District  Courts  are  laid  down  in 
a  regulation  which  was  inherited  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Govern- 
ment. This  regulation  which  is  called  Reglemen  Indonesia  as  amended 
was  enacted  in  1848  and  stipulates  the  legal  procedures  to  be  used  in  both 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  The  words  "as  amended"  refers  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  Public  Procecutor's  Office  in  1941.  Before  that 
rime,  the  Public  Procecution  for  Indonesians  ("narive  inhabitants")  was 
not  an  independent  body;  it  was  subordinated  to  a  Dutch  official  known 
as  the  "assistent  resident". 

The  dvil  law  procedures  now  employed  in  the  District  Courts  differ 
from  the  civil  law  procedures  that  were  employed  in  the  special  courts  for 
Europeans  (the  "Raad  van  Jusririe"  of  Dutch  colonial  days)  and  from  the 
procedures  employed  in  the  more  advanced  states.  Briefly  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  there  is  no  obligation  to  employ  a  solicitor  or  an  attorney; 

b.  a  claim  is  filed  in  the  from  of  a  request  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  to  bring  the  defendant  before  Court; 

c.  the  judge  is  under  obligation  to  strive  for  a  peaceful  settiement  before 
investigations  commence; 

d.  Investigations  are  generally  carried  out  orally,  and  even  though  the 
disputing  parties  confer  powers  upon  others  to  represent  them,  the 
judge  is  always  entitled  to  order  them  to  appear  in  person; 

e.  the  judge  does  not  play  a  passive  role  and  he  is  empowered  to  give 
directives  to  the  disputing  parties  regarding  the  evidence  and  the  legal 
resources  that  are  open  to  them  during  a  hearing; 

f.  execution  of  the  verdict  which  carries  out  the  request  of  the  successful 
party  also  takes  place  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Court. 

The  criminal  law  procedures  employed  by  the  District  Courts  at  the 
present  time  can  briefly  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  three  ways  of  bringing  a  case  up  before  court: 
a.  with  a  written  indictment  (this  is  the  normal  procedure); 


2    By  Act  of  1970  No.  7  the  Land  Reform  Courts  are  abolished.  Cases  of  land  reform  are 
now  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court. 
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b.  the  prosecution  brings  the  accused  straight  before  court  and  hands 
over  the  documents  of  the  case  to  the  judge;  in  this  case,  it  is  not  till 
the  matter  comes  up  before  the  court  that  the  accused  is  orally  in- 
formed by  the  judge  the  charges  made  against  him.  This  is  called 
"summary  procedure"  and  it  is  employed  in  cases  which  the 
prosecution  considers  "straight  forward"  both  as  regards  the 
evidence  and  the  legal  aspects  and  where  the  prosecution  estimates 
that  the  punishment  to  be  imposed  will  not  exceed  three  years  im- 
prisormient; 

c.  the  accused  is  brought  up  before  court  by  the  police  and  there  is  no 
public  prosecutor. 

2.  Before  a  case  is  handed  over  to  the  court,  detention  of  the  accused 
takes  place  on  the  orders  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  though  the  judge  may  exercise  control  because 
applicadons  must  be  made  to  the  judge  for  every  prolongation  of 
detention.  The  conditions  for  placing  a  person  under  detention  are 
regulated  by  law  which  generally  speaking  specifies  that  a  person  may 
be  detained  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  is  liable  to  a  punishment 
of  more  than  five  years  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  ac- 
cused may  try  to  flee  or  may  repeat  the  crime. 

3.  The  accused  may  only  request  the  assistance  of  an  attorney  or  defence 
counsel  when  his  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  judge.  There  is  accor- 
ding to  the  law  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  defence  counsel  free  of 
charge  except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  death  sentence  be- 
ing passed.  However,  institutions  for  legal  aid,  set  up  everywhere  in  the 
country  by  practising  lawyers  and  faculties  of  law,  are  playing  an  active 
role  in  rendering  legal  aid  free  of  charge  to  the  poor. 

4.  Execution  of  the  sentence  is  the  task  of  the  public  prosecutor's  office 
without  any  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  A  death  sentence  may 
not  be  executed  until  the  Head  of  State  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  grant  a  pardon. 

III.  EFFORTS   TO   IMPROVE  AND   MODERNISE  INDONESIA'S 
JUDICATURE 

At  present  the  task  of  making  an  improvement  in  the  government  ad- 
ministrative judicature  represents  one  of  the  most  pressing  aspects  of  a 
government  programme  to  reform  the  laws  regulating  judiciary  affairs. 
As  hds  already  been  pointed  out,  the  administrative  courts  as  they  are 
constituted  so  far  are  still  very  modest  and  they  only  deal  with  taxation 
and  land  reform. 

According  to  the  Basic  Law  on  Judicial  Powers  (Act  No.  14  1970),  the 
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Supreme  Court  which  only  undertakes  cassation  hearings  of  cases  in 
which  die  verdict  was  passed  by  a  court  of  justice  faUing  within  the  general 
judicature,  will  henceforth  make  cassation  investigations  in  the  case  of 
verdicts  by  courts  in  the  odier  branches  of  the  judicature  (the  religious 
courts,  military  courts  and  administrative  courts).  But  this  new  system  has 
up  to  this  very  moment  not  yet  been  put  into  practice.  In  the  case  of  the 
religious  courts  outside  Java,  courts  of  appeal  need  to  be  established, 
whilst  as  regards  —  the  administrative  courts,  the  first  thing  that  must  be 
done  is  to  make  improvements  by  having  courts  that  deal  with  all  aspects 
of  governmental  activity;  and  furthermore,  the  status  of  the  courts  needs 
to  be  raised  so  diat  a  direct  link  can  be  established  with  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Indeed,  if  Indonesia  is  to  be  a  state  based  on  the  rule  of  law  as 
stipulated  in  the  Constitution,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
administrative  judicature  all  embracing  and  well-run.  In  the  fi^amework 
of  upholding  the  "rule  of  law",  the  formation  of  administrative  courts  of 
Justice  must  have  top  priority.  The  people  must  be  able  to  feel  that  the 
Government  and  the  organs  of  states  have  to  comply  with  the  law. 

A  Draft  Law  on  Administrative  Court  has  long  since  been  in  the  mak- 
ing; this  draft  envisages  the  establishment  of  administrative  courts  in 
every  provincial  capital.  The  Chairman  of  the  local  District  Court  would 
function  as  chairman  of  the  administrative  court  whilst  the  members 
would  consist  of  local  government  officials  and  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial People's  Representative  Assembly. 

The  legal  procedures  to  be  employed  will  be  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  District  Courts.  The  Draft  Law  guarantees  the  right  of 
appeal  to  a  High  Administrative  Court  in  Jakarta  whilst  the  possibility  of 
cassation  hearing  at  the  Supreme  Court  is  also  provided  for. 

One  question  which  is  often  being  debated  is  that  of  granting  powers 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  annual  laws  that  contravene  the  Constitution 
(unconstitutional  laws).  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  these  powers  should 
be  granted  to  the  Supreme  Court  while  others  maintain  that  such  powers 
should  be  granted  to  a  Court  of  the  Constitution  and  not  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  since  such  powers  are  not  granted  by 
Constitution,  they  would  have  to  be  granted  by  the  People's  Consultative 
Congress;  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  this  by  means  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  As  the  situation  now  is,  the  Basic  Law  on  Judicial  Powers 
(section  26)  gives  the  Supreme  Court  only  the  power  to  declare  void  any 
regulation  of  a  lower  rank  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  being  in  contra- 
vention to  a  regulation  of  a  higher  rank.  There  are  also  moves  to  transfer 
the  administrative,  organizational  affairs  of  the  general  courts  of  justice 
from  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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As  regards  reforms  of  legal  procedures,  the  priority  is  given  to 
criminal  legal  procedure.  The  most  pressing  reform  called  for  is  that  the 
accused  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  engage  the  assistance  of  a 
legal  adviser  or  defence  counsel  during  the  pre-trial  investigations,  that  is 
to  say,  before  the  case  is  submitted  to  the  court;  and  furthermore,  it 
should  be  possible  to  sue  a  prosecutor  for  damages  if  he  deliberately 
detains  a  person  without  reason.  Also  provisions  for  rehabilitation  of 
such  person  are  needed. 

The  Draft  Law  on  Criminal  Legal  Procedure  (which  is  now  awaiting 
parliamentary  approval)  also  makes  provisions  regarding  the  re- 
consideration of  a  court  verdict  which  has  already  become  irrevocable 
should  there  be  any  evidence  that  the  judge  has  been  guilty  of  negligence 
(the  right  of  review). 

The  drafting  of  a  law  on  civil  legal  procedure  has  been  put  aside  for 
the  time  being,  pending  the  enactment  of  a  law  on  the  status  of  attorneys. 
This  latter  is  still  rather  a  difficult  matter  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  long 
since  been  a  practice  to  permit  persons  who  are  not  lawyers  to  defend  a 
case. 

IV.  OTHER  WAYS  OF  SETTLING  DISPUTES 

One  way  of  setdirig  disputes  is  by  means  of  arbitration.  Generally 
speaking,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  is  final.  If  the  amount  of  damages 
is  Rp.  25.000  or  more,  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  unless 
the  contract  in  question  excludes  this  possibility;  in  fact  this  is  generally 
the  case  because  arbitration  is  resorted  to  as  a  way  to  obtain  a  speedy 
decision. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  means  of  arbitration,  was  since  long  a 
wellknown  practice  in  Indonesia.  The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  in  force  as 
from  the  year  1849,  contains  provisions  on  arbitration  and  the  execution 
of  arbitral  awards,  while  the  Act  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  1950  contains 
provisions  for  the  appeal  against  such  awards.  However  insdtudonalized 
arbitration  has  just  come  into  being  on  the  3rd  December  1977,  when,  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the 
Indonesian  National  Board  of  Arbitradon  was  established.  This  is  a  body 
set  up  to  render  service  to  the  public,  especially  the  business  world,  for  the 
formation  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  to  setde  disputes  arising  from  contracts 
in  the  field  of  commerce,  industry  and  finances.  The  Board,  popular  un- 
der the  name  of  BANI  (abbreviadon  of  "Badan  Arbitrase  Nasional  Indo- 
nesia") the  Indonesian  name  of  the  Board,  is  composed  of  a  Chairman,  a 
Vice- Chairman,  three  members  and  a  Secretary.  It  entertains  a  list  of  Ar- 
bitrators consisting  of  persons  of  high  knowledge  and  integrity,  such  as 
retired  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  law  professors,  experts  in  finances 
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and  other  prominent  persons.  In  the  exercising  of  its  function,  the  Board 
is  independent  (autonomous)  and  may  not  be  intervened  by  any  other 
body  or  authority.  The  Indonesian  National  Board  of  Arbitration  is  at 
this  very  moment  the  only  permanent  arbitration  institution  which 
renders  service  for  the  setding  of  disputes,  both  of  a  national  as  well  as  of 
an  international  character. 

It  takes  normally  an  average  of  six  months  for  each  instance  to  settle  a 
case  through  the  courts  (having  resort  to  legal  channels)  which  means  that 
if  the  case  goes  on  up  the  cassation  stage,  a  period  of  one  year  and  six 
months  will  be  needed  to  obtain  an  irrevocable  verdict.  This  is  far  too 
long  for  the  interested  parties,  and  does  not  include  the  expenses  and 
time  needed  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  a  verdict.  Hence,  in 
many  cases,  especially  where  the  two  parties  employ  the  services  of  an  at- 
torney, a  peaceful  settlement  is  worked  out. 

In  the  villages,  the  village  officials  frequently  strive  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  settiement.  And,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  judge  in  the  court 
of  first  instance  is  bound  by  law  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  before  commencing  investigations  of  the  case.  A  settiement 
reached  in  court  has  the  same  validity  as  an  irrevocable  court  verdict. 

The  expenses  of  a  case  are  relatively  very  low  indeed;  they  must  be 
paid  in  advance  by  the  plaintiff,  and  if  he  wins  the  case,  they  will  be  borne 
by  the  defence  (the  losing  side).  These  costs  consist  of  the  following:  a  very 
low  administration  levy  (only  a  few  rupiahs),  stamp  duty  because  the  ver- 
dict will  have  to  be  written  on  stamp  duty  paper,  and  the  charges  involved 
in  issuing  summonses  to  the  disputing  parties  and  in  notifying  them  of 
the  verdict.  Thus,^the  costs  of  a  case  do  not  depend  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  or  the  sum  of  money  in  dispute.  The  costs  of  a  case  are  now  on  an 
average  Rp.  5.000,—  for  the  first  instance  and  Rp.  2.000,—  for  the  appeal 
and  for  cassation,  even  though  the  case  may  involve  millions  of  rupiahs. 

The  delays  in  settling  a  case  are  usually  caused  by  delays  in  drawing  up 
the  verdict  and  the  proces-verbal  of  the  court  sessions.  The  law  specifies 
that  if  a  request  for  appeal  is  made,  the  documents  of  the  case  must  be 
sent  to  the  High  Court  within  five  weeks  at  the  most,  and  if  cassation  is 
requested,  these  documents  must  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
within  one  month  at  the  most;  however,  since  there  are  no  sanctions  im- 
posed in  such  matters,  the  dispatch  of  documents  is  frequently  late.  Since 
the  method  of  arbitration  is  only  seldom  used,  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
through  the  courts  is  practically  the  only  way  of  reaching  a  final  settie- 
ment. 

The  delays  that  occur  in  the  settlement  of  cases  can  be  reduced  if  the 
Supreme  Court  intensifies  its  supervisory  activities  by  cautioning  the 
judges  of  the  lower  courts  and,  if  necessary,  imposing  administrative 
sanctions  against  those  judges  who  ignore  such  warnings. 
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INDONESIA'S  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

Aside  from  die  usual  development  problems  being  faced  by  develop- 
ing countries,  such  as  lack  of  knov^rhov^r,  skill  and  capital  associated  with 
low  income  levels,  and  hence  also  low  energy  consumption  levels,  Indo- 
nesia's energy  problems  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  following: 

1.  Population  Distribution 

The  population  distribution  is  highly  uneven;  6796  live  in  Java,  whose 
area  is  only  796  of  Indonesia's  land  surface  area.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
rich  and  fertile  volcanic  soil  of  Java,  making  it  a  target  for  colonial  ex- 
ploitation. Energy  demand  is  therefore  concentrated  in  Java.  (See 
Table  1) 


Table  1 


END-YEAR  POPULATION  OF  INDONESIA  (millions) 

1975 

1985 

2000 

Java  —  Madura 

83 

99 

120 

The  Rest 

49 

64 

89 

Indonesia 

132 

163 

209 

Source:  Ref.  1 


•    Presented  at  the  Seminar  on  the  Future  of  Large-Scale  Energy  Systems,  The  East  West 
Center,  Honolulu,  September  17-21,  1979 
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2.  Distribution  of  Energy  Resources 

Most  of  Indonesia's  energy  resources  are  located  outside  Java:  oil  and 
coal  in  both  Sumatra  and  Kalimantan,  as  well  as  natural  gas.  However, 
some  of  Indonesia's  current  production  of  oil  and  gas  are  off- shore  Java, 
and  a  litde  on-shore.  (See  Figs.  1  &  2) 


FIGURE  1 
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FIGURE  2 


J.  Rapid  Increase  in  Commercial  Energy  Consumption 

In  the  past  decade  the  rate  of  increase  in  energy  consumption  has 
been  about  12.596/year;  electricity  production  by  the  state  utility  has  been 
increasing  at  about  the  same  average  rate,  while  if  captive  power  produc- 
tion is  included  the  rate  has  been  estimated  to  be  around  20%/year  (at 
least,  this  has  been  the  case  for  a  few  years).  (See  Table  2) 
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Table  2 


rAPTIVF  POWFR  INSTALLFD  CAPACITY  (MN) 

1971                  1972                 1973  1974 

1975 

1976 

294                  412                  576  749 

1300 

1572 

Note:  The  latest  data  shows  1760  MW  (June  1979) 


4.  Reliance  on  Oil 

84—8896  of  commercial  energy  consumption  is  in  the  form  of  oil,  but 
since  the  1973  of!  crisis  oil  has  also  been  the  principal  foreign  exchange 
earner  (7096)  as  well  as  the  principal  source  of  government  revenue 
(50—5596).  Oil  is  therefore  the  'engine  of  grov^'.  But  the  rapid  rate  of  in- 
crease in  energy  consumption  and  the  relatively  lower  average  rate  of  in- 
crease in  oil  production  (currendy  negative)  means  that  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  increase  export  volumes.  Diversification  is  there- 
fore a  prudent  policy  to  be  pursued  and,  in  view  of  the  long  lead  times,  an 
urgent  one. 

Another  form  of  energy  which  has  been  relied  upon  is  wood  for 
household  consumption  in  rural  areas.  This  has  a  significant  impact  on 
the  environment  in  Java,  while  outside  Java  there  is  abundant  but  un- 
utilized logging  waste. 

LONG-TERM  PROSPECTS 

Studies  on  Indonesia's  long-term  economic  growth  perspectives  have 
been  carried  out  by  a  team  from  LEKNAS-LPEM  headed  by  M.  Arsyad 
Anwar  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Sumitro,  Minister  for  Research  in  the 
1973—1978  Cabinet.  The  economy  is  envisaged  to  develop  according  to 
the  growth  and  pattern  shown  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

Table  3 


GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  1975-2000 


1975 

19S5 

2000 

Gross  Domestic  Product  *) 

7,631 

14,835 

44,046 

Mid-year  Population,  millions 

131 

163 

209 

GDP  per  capita,  const.  1973  Rp 

58,440 

91,574 

211.760 

GDP  per  capita,  const.  1973  $ 

141  • 

221 

510 

•)  Billion  Rupiahs,  constant  1973  prices 
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Table  4 


GDP  COMPOSITION,  CONSTANT  1973  PRICES  (in  96) 


197i 

1985 

2000 

I.        Primary  Sectors 

47.7 

JS.6 

25.7 

1.  Agriculture 

36.8 

28.4 

18.8 

2.  Mining 

10.9 

10.2 

6.9 

II.       Secondary  Sectors 

■  15.9 

22.0 

J  0.7 

3.  Industry  &  Manufacturing 

11. 1 

16.6 

24.9 

4.  Construction 

4.8 

5.5 

5.9 

III.      Tertiary  Sectors 

J6.4 

J9J 

43.7 

5.  Transport  and 

Communications 

4.0 

5.2 

6.8 

6.  Others  *) 

32.5 

34.1 

36.9 

')  Education,  Health,  Government,  Utilides,  Trade,  Banking,  etc. 
Source:  for  Tables  3  and  4 :  Ref  1 

The  perspective  was  obtained  through  evaluations  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal economic  sectors:  agriculture,  mining  and  industry  &  manu- 
facturing; the  contributions  of  the  other  sectors  were  obtained  by  using 
elasticities  with  respect  to  the  three.  The  current  Five- Year  Plan, 
Repelita  III,  1979—1984,  envisage  a  growth  rate  of  6.5%  p. a.  compared 
with  the  normative  projection  of  6.996  p.a.  for  1975—1985  obtained  in  the 
above-mentioned  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  role  of  energy  in  future  exports,  showing 
the  still  dominant  role  as  a  foreign  exchange  earner  (See  Table  5).  Oil 
production  is  foreseen  to  continue  to  rise:  reaching  1.8  MBD  by  1985  and 
2.8  MBD  by  2000  from  the  current  level  of  about  1.6  MBD. 

Table  5 


PROJECTIONS  OF  EXPORTS,  INCLUDING  NET  ENERGY 
in  millions  US$  (current) 


Commodity  category 

1975 

1985 

2000 

I.  Non-Energy 

1,801 

8,672 

45.4J9 

A.  Agricultural  8c  Industrial 

1,513 

6,926 

37,667 

Products 

B.  Non-Energy  Minerals 

288 

1,762 

7,772 

II.       Energy  minerals  (net) 

2,927 

7,785 

13,470 

Total  Exports 

4,728 

16,457 

58,909 

Source:  Rcl.  2 
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Projections  of  energy  consumption  may  be  made  to  accompany  the 
long-term  growth  perspective,  using  appropriate  assumptions  of 
economic  growth  and  income  elasticities.  Some  results  are  shown  in 
Table  6,  showing  a  wide  range;  the  'most  probable'  figure  for  year  2000 
commercial  energy  consumption  is  commonly  believed  to  be  200  million 
TCE. 

Table  6   


PROJECTED  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  IN  2000  (million  TCE) 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Energy  Resources  Technical 

175 

190 

220 

Committee 

Present  Author  *): 

Initial  elasticity  1.5 

177 

204 

236 

1.6 

201 

235 

274 

1.7 

229 

270 

318 

•)  a.  Initial  year,  1978,  energy  consumption:  29.6  million  TCE 

b.  Gross  energy  income  elasticity  decreasing  by  0.01  p. a. 

c.  Economic  growth:  6%,  6.596  and  7%  p. a. 


Current  commercial  energy  consumption  is  more  or  less  evenly  divid- 
ed between  the  three  main  end-use  sectors:  household,  transportation 
and  industry  &  manufacturing  (including  power).  Because  of  the  different 
growth  rates,  the  principal  end-use  sector  by  the  year  2000  will  be  in- 
dustry &  manufacturing,  followed  by  transportation,  and  then  house- 
hold. However,  even  if  the  program  of  diversification  is  highly  successful 
in  the  power  sector  (i.e.  the  energy  source  is  wholly  shifted  to  non-oil 
energy  sources),  dependence  on  oil  products  will  still  be  great:  particular- 
ly kerosene  for  household  and  gasoline  8c  ADO  for  transport.  The  order 
of  magnitude  is  100  million  TCE  plus  20  million  TCE  for  use  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector,  thus  amounting  to  120  million  TCE  out  of  the  200  million 
TCE,  equivalent  to  600  million  barrels  of  oil  or  today's  level  of  annual 
production  of  oil. 

Economic  growth,  appropriate  technology  8c  labor-intensive  indus- 
tries, and  equity  (principally  through  job  creation)  are  the  main  thrusts  of 
Indonesia's  current  economic  policies,  also  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
What  is  required  is  therefore  the  stimulation  and  development  of  rural  or 
'cottage'  industries  and  small-scale  industries,  especially  in  Java  where 
8096  of  the  population  are  rural.  This  will  also  help  to  reduce  migration 
into  urban  areas,  but  will  require  a  full-scale  electrification  program  for 
the  whole  of  Java. 
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The  above  considerations  indicate  that  the  proper  energy  policies  to 
be  pursued  in  the  long-term  are:  (1)  the  promotion  of  conservation,  and 
(2)  vigorous  diversification.  The  latter  include: 

—  Substitution  of  oil  in  the  household  sector  by  expansion  of  firewood 
and  charcoal  usage  (logging  waste  and  firewood  'plantations'),  coal 
briquettes  and  natural  gas  for  town  or  city  gas. 

—  Substitution  of  gasoline  by  gasohol  or  alcohol,,  emulating  Brazil. 
However,  substitution  of  oil  products  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  be- 
cause of  the  problems  associated  with  increasing  the  domestic  price  of 
oil  products  fi-om  the  current,  effectively  subsidized,  levels. 

—  Maximum  use  of  non-oil  energy  sources  for  power  production. 

Diversification'  will  be  much  more  easily  achieved  in  the  power  sector. 
Outside  Java,  areas  located  near  coal  mines  and  hydro-potential  may 
benefit  from  the  development  of  these  resources.  Other  areas,  however, 
will  still  have  to  rely  on  diesel  power  plants.  Only  a  few  areas  have  reach- 
ed or  will  soon  reach  a  large-enough  power  demand  enabling  the  in- 
stallation of  steam  power  plants. 

For  power  production  in  Java  the  long-term  considerations  indicate  a 
centralized  system -using,  more  or  less  in  order  of  priority,  hydro-power, 
geothermal  energy,  coal,  natural  gas  and  nuclear  energy.  The  required 
installed  capacity  for  Java  by  the  year  2000  will  be  of  the  order  of  20,000 
MW,  so  that  at  least  15,000  MW  will  need  to  be  installed  between  1985 
and  2000.  Since  both  hydro-power  and  geothermal  energy  taken  together 
can  provide  only  a  few  thousand  MW  at  the  most,  the  only  real  alter- 
natives are  coal  and  nuclear  energy,  as  natural  gas  will  have  to  be  found 
on  or  around  Java  to  be  utilizable.  For  these  reasons  preparations  are  un- 
der way  for  the  launching  of  a  nuclear  power  program.  A  feasibility  study 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  nuclear  power  plant  was  initiated  in 
March  1978. 


INDONESIA'S  NUCLEAR  PROGRAM 

Although  the  Institute  for  Atomic  Energy  was  decreed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  December  1958,  it  was  not  until  early  1965  that  Indonesia  in- 
augurated its  first  nuclear  research  center:  the  Bandung  Reactor  Center 
with  a  Triga  Mark-II  research  reactor,  initially  250  kW.  The  period 
1960—1967  was  a  period  of  economic  stagnation  and  high  inflation  and 
was  not  conducive  to  any  research  effort.  The  period  ft-om  1967  until  197S 
was  characterized  by  a  program  of  economic  rehabilitation  and  re- 
covery: a  more  successful  program  could  be  implemented  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  uses  and  applications  of  radio-isotopes  in  research,  agri- 
culture, industry,  hydrology  and  medicine. 
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The  1973  oil  crisis  brought  better  revenues  to  the  national  budget, 
enabling  significant  increases  in  the  atomic  energy  budget.  A  much 
greater  attention  was  directed  towards  the  prospects  for  nuclear  power 
and  to  the  necessity  for  planning  the  introduction  of  nuclear  power. 
Following  the  'Nuclear  Power  Market  Surveys'  carried  out  by  the  IAEA  in 
1972—1974',  a  'Nuclear  Power  Planning  Study'  for  Java  island  was  con- 
ducted in  early  1975  and  the  report  published  in  1976.  With  the  pre- 1975 
data  used  in  the  study,  nuclear  power  was  shown  to  have  great  prospects 
in  Java  in  the  long-term:  about  60%  by  2000.  Thus  a  feasibility  study  for 
the  first  nuclear  power  plant  was  called  for,  technical  assistance  funding 
was  sought  and  obtained  in  1977,  and  the  study  —  due  for  completion  by 
the  end  of  this  year  —  commenced  in  March  1978. 

Beginning  in  1987  the  Java  grid  —  by  then  integrated  into  one  system 
—  would  have  sufficient  capacity  to  absorb  a  600  MW  power  plant,  the 
smallest  nuclear  unit  available  in  the  Western  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  such  a  nuclear  unit  can  be  competitive  with  a  coal-fired  plant 
vnth  coal  fi"om  South  Sumatra.  Simple  calculadons,  using  reasonable 
assumptions,  show  that  nuclear  power  is  indeed  competitive.  (See 
Table  7) 


Table  7 


GENERATION  COSTS 


Capital  Cost    Annual    a.  10% 

9.8 

14.7 

19.6 

Fixed       b.  12% 

11.7 

17.6 

23.5 

Charged  c.  14% 

13.7 

20.5 

27.4 

Rate 

Operation  &  Maintenance  Cost 

1.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Fuelling  Cost 

28.2 

17'.9 

8.0 

Generation  Cost  a. 

39.5 

35.1 

29.6 

b. 

41.4 

38.0 

33.5 

c. 

43.'4 

40.9 

37.4 

Ajsumptims:  600  mW  power  plant,  70%  load  factor 

Calorific  value  of  oil:  lO.OOO  kcal/kg,  of  coal  5,500  kcal/kg 

Capital  costs:  Nuclear  {)lant  $  1200/kV/ 
Coal  900/kVy 
Oil  600/kW 

Oil  price,  $  18/bbl 

Coal  price  $  40/ton(m) 
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A  joint  exploration  program  for  uranium  minerals  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  French  CEIA  in  Kalimantan  between  1969  and  1978. 
Although  indications  of  uranium  mineralization  have  been  found  no 
economic  deposits  have  been  proven.  A  team  from  West  Germany  have 
also  carried  out  joint  exploration  activities  in  Sumatra  and  keen  interest 
have  been  shown  by  Japan  to  undertake  a  similar  effort.  These  projects 
are  deemed  to  be  important  because  it  is  unlikely  that  a  nuclear  power 
plant  will  be  built  with  uranium  imported  from  outside  Indonesia. 

The  National  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  currendy  charged  with  both  the 
promotion  &  development  and  the  regulatory  aspects  of  nuclear  energy, 
has  preference  for  the  PHWR  which  does  not  require  enriched  fuel,  re- 
quires less  natural  uranium  than  LWR's,  entails  less  foreign  exchange 
outlays  and  provides  better  opportunides  for  local  content  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fuel,  components  and  equipment,  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  power  plant  than  LWR's.  A  certain  measure  of  independence  from 
•foreign  sources  of  supply  is  achieved  once  the  plant  is  built  and  operated, 
provided  of  course  uranium  is  domestically  produced.  The  research  and 
development  effort  being  undertaken  at  the  research  facilities  of  the 
Nadonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  are  therefore  geared  to  the  PHWR. 
These  facilities  are  at  three  locations :  Jakarta,  Bandung  and  Yogyakarta, 
while  a  fourth  in  Serpong  (about  30  km  from  Jakarta)  is  under  prepara- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  materials- testing  type  of  reactor  as  its  prin- 
cipal facility.  The  stage  is  set  therefore  for  the  transfer  of  nuclear  techno- 
logy: the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  was  ratified  by  Parliament  in  No- 
vember 1978  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  communicated  in 
May  1979. 
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TOWARD  PACIFIC  BASIN 
COMMUNITY  IN  THE  1980S 


Albert  WIDJAJA 


I.  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  1970S  IN  THE  REGION  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  BASIN 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  showed  some  significant  shift  or  mobiUty  of 
the  geopolitical  forces  among  the  countries  in  the  rim  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  changes  may  give  the  Pacific  Basin  region  a  new  meaning 
for  those  countries  as  well  as  a  new  role  in  global  economic  and  political 
constellations.  First  of  all,  the  recent  emergence  of  the  Asian  in- 
dustrializing "gang  of  four"  (Hongkong,  Singapore,  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan)  increasingly  present  themselves  as  proficient  competitors  against 
the  industrialized  countries,  both  in  terms  of  controls  of  the  mzu-ket  for 
their  products  as  well  as  for  the  fiiture  security  of  raw  material  supplies. 
There  are  three  major  industrialized  countries  in  the  Pacific  regions; 
ncimely,  the  USA,  Japan  and  Canada,  besides  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  above  seven  stars  are  increasingly  competing  for  markets,  raw 
materials  supplies,  and  capital  investments  in  the  other  Asian  countries  in 
the  Pacific  region;  namely  ASEAN  (as  well  as  perhaps  in  South  Asia).  Un- 
coordinated competition  may  create  inefficient  allocation  of  resources 
and  division  of  labor.  Hence,  a  new  form  of  coordination  among  the 
above  countries  seems  to  be  necessary  to  develop  efficient  division  of 
labor  and  synchronize  industrial  policies,  including  with  the  other 
neighbouring  countries  in  the  Pacific  Region. 

The  second  factor  giving  new  meaning  in  the  Pacific  Community  in 
the  1970s  is  the  vitalization  of  ASEAN  as  an  active  regional  economic 
cooperation  as  well  as  a  vital  force  committed  for  world  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. The  goals  which  ASEAN  pursues  are  very  much  needed  nowadays  in 
the  midst  of  international  conflict  and  intervention  which  already 
challenges  the  integrity  of  nation  states  and  global  political  stability.  All 
the  above  mentioned  Asian  Pacific  countries  as  well  as  the  North 
American  countries  already  show  high  degree  of  affinity  and  convergent 
outlook  as  having  non-aggressive  and  non-controversial  foreign  policies 
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seeking  mutual  respect,  harmony  and  mutual  benefits;  as  well  as 
recognizing  the  potentials  of  free-market  economic  system  to  allocate  ef- 
ficiently the  increasingly  scarce  world  resources. 

The  third  factor  is  the  new  posture  which  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  took  recendy  with  more  open  ideology  intending  to  present  herself 
as  a  more  reliable  nation-state  partner.  It  tries  to  develop  and  reconstruct 
its  society  and  industrialize  its  economy.  It  means  a  new  vast  market  for 
the  neighbouring  countries.  It  opens  up  new  forms  of  peaceful  com- 
municadon.  It  encourages  congruent  oudook  on  intemadonal  issues, 
conflict  resolutions,  and  economic  partnership  among  the  Pacific  Basin 
countries. 

The  fourth  factor,  however,  the  PRC's  switch  was  part  of  intra- 
communist  conflict,  particularly  among  the  two  leading  communist 
countries  —  Soviet  and  China  —  who  happen  to  be  major  powers  in  the 
Asian- Pacific  region.  The  change  in  PRC's  foreign  policy  and  develop- 
ment ideology  seems  to  invite  the  Soviets,  the  Cubans,  and  the  Viet- 
namese to  block  up  China's  influence  or  control  in  other  socialist  or  com- 
munist proned  countries,  by  sporadic  and  major  military  irtterventions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  escalate  its 
naval  built-up,  and  its  pervasive  presence  in  the  open  sea  will  cause  con- 
cern to  many.  The  accumulation  of  such  disturbances  in  the  future  will 
affect  gready  the  international  stability,  especially  the  tranquility  of  the 
ocean  and  sealanes.  Yet  a  peaceful  order  of  the  ocean  is  crucial  for  main- 
taining international  trade.  Such  condition  becomes  a  major  future 
problem  for  Japan  who  depends  very  much  on  overseas'  supplies  of  raw 
material  and  markets  for  its  products.  A  peaceful  Pacific  Basin  Region  for 
intensifying  economic  interactions  among  the  region's  communities  will 
greatly  reduce  Japanese  vulnerability  of  world  wide  marine  disturbances. 
Such  need  is  urgent,  since  Japanese's  ability  to  keep  stocks  of  various 
supplies  (such  as  oil)  can  only  be  counted  in  terms  of  days  or  weeks,  not 
years. 

The  fifth  factor,  the  decade  of  the  1970s  showed  increasing  ambiguity 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  about  its  role  in  Asia,  especially  after  the  Viemam 
debacle  and  the  large  trade  defisit  vis-a-vis  Japan.  Yet  unlike  Japan,  the 
U.S.  does  notgive  economic  motive  as  its  primary  concern  in  its  interest  in 
Asia,  though  it  is  important.  Rather,  its  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  world 
leader  to  maintain  free  world  makes  her  to  continue  her  concern  over 
Asia.  But  the  age  of  open  intervention  on  the  sovereignty  of  other  nation 
states  is  over.  Furthermore,  its  complacent  society  makes  her  difficult  to 
mobilize  large  forces  to  defend  other  countries,  unless  her  own  direct  in- 
terest and  dignity  are  at  stake.  Thus,  the  traditional  military  collabora- 
tion is  almost  over  for  theU.S.  Increasing  integration  among  the  countries 
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in  Asia  for  mutual  collaboration  for  economic  (and  perhaps  political) 
purposes  will  certainly  validate  an  active  U.S.  present  as  partner,  if  she 
wishes  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  she  may  find  new  ways  to  relate  with  the 
Asian. 

And  finally,  the  Pacific  Basin  Community  can  help  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  be  more  important  partners  with  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
(vis-a-vis  developing  countries  in  the  region),  if  such  relationship  is  com- 
pared widi  their  bilateral  or  membership  of  the  OECD.  Furthermore,  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  context  they  will  feel  more  at  ease  with  the  Asian-Pacific 
communities  than  they  had  been. 

II.  PROBLEMS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  BASIN 
COMMUNITIES 

Even  though  the  geopolitical  forces  in  the  1970s  brought  the  countries 
in  the  Pacific  Region  into  greater  consciousness  of  their  common  interest 
and  possible  greater  cooperation,  but  the  reality  remains  the  same  that 
these  countries  consists  of  widely  diversified  culture,  historical  ex- 
perience, political  outlook,  economic  levels  and  technological 
capabilities. 

Supposingly  that  the  possible  members  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Com- 
munity (consists)  initially  comprised  of  the  USA,  Canada,  Japan,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  Hongkong,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  the 
Phillipines,  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  the  Table  below  shows  large  gap  of 
population  magnitude  and  level  of  economic  well-beings.  Three  coun- 
tries have  respectively  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  million 
people,  while  three  other  countries  not  above  15  million  people.  The  first 
five  advanced  countries  in  the  list  have  their  GNP  per  capita  beyond 
USS  4,000  in  1975,  while  the  last  three  countries  in  the  list  attained  below 
US$  400  on  the  same  year.  Herman  Kahn  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000, 
those  poor  developing  countries  in  the  South  of  Asia  will  raise  their  in- 
come per  capita  quadruply  around  USS  1,600,  while  the  most  advanced 
countries  will  also  grow  on  the  same  level  making  out»  approximately 
USS  20,000  (Herman  Kahn:  The  Emerging  Japanese  Superstate,  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  155-156).  The  difference  of  income  vwll  become  more  than  10 
times  as  that  in  1975.  Will  the  Pacific  Basin  Community  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself  with  such  worsening  income  disparity.  Would  not  there  be  some 
serious  tensions.  Can  we  change  (and  willingly)  the  course  of  history  to 
reduce  the  gap.  But  such  effort  might  greatly  affect  the  level  of  growth  of 
the  advanced  countries. 

However,  the  trade  activity  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Countries  listed  on  the 
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SOCIO-ECONOMY  INDICATORS  OF  SELECTED  PACIFIC  BASIN  COUNTRIES 


GNP  (1974  Constant  Price)  %  of  Trade  with 

the  Pacific  Com- 


Countiy 

Population 
1975 
(Million) 

Per  Capita 
1975 

(US  Dnllar) 

Annual  Growth 
Rate 

munity  as  of  Its 
Total  Trade 
iiy /Oj 

I.  USA 

213.6 

6,495 

1.7 

47.7 

2.  Canada 

22.8 

6,112 

3.2 

77.7 

3.  Japan 

110.9 

4,105 

4.3 

56.1 

4.  Australia 

13.5 

5,190 

2.4 

59.2 

5.  New  Zealand 

3.1 

4,303 

1.0 

52.9 

6.  Hong  Kong 

4.4 

1,584 

4.2 

55.4 

7.  Korea 

34.0 

504 

8.3 

84.2 

8.  Taiwan 

16.0  ■ 

817 

5.8 

58.1 

9.  Singapore 

2.3 

2,307 

7.3 

61.1 

10.  Malaysia 

12.0 

665 

4.3 

62.3 

11.  Phillipines 

42.5 

340 

3.5 

75.6 

12.  Indonesia 

131.6 

169 

3.6 

76.2 

13.  Thailand 

41.9 

319 

3.6 

48.3 

Sources: 

1.  United  Nations:  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  1974 

2.  IMF:  Direction  of  Trade:  1970  -  1974 

3.  David  Morawetz:  Twenty-Five  Years  of  Economic  Development:  1950  —  1975.  The  World 
Bank,  1977 

table  constituted  29%  of  the  total  world  trade  (export  and  import)  in  1973. 
The  trade  among  these  13  countries  themselves  made  up  about  56.696  of 
their  world  trade  on  the  same  year.  Looking  at  the  individual  countries 
among  these  thirteen,  every  country's  trade  with  each  other  is  persistendy 
beyond  5096  of  each  total  trade  in  1973,  except  the  U.S.  with  47.796  and 
Thailand  48.896.  In  other  words,  the  countries  menuoned  above  in  the 
Pacific  Region  have  already  had  high  degree  economic  interacdon. 

If  PRC  is  presented  on  the  above  trade  picture,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  total  world*  trade  will  be  strongly  dominated  by  the  Pacific  Basin 
Community.  These  countries's  economic  cooperation  will  gready  in- 
fluence the  course  of  world  economy. 

The  above  convergent  forces  at  work  among  the  diversified  countries 
of  the  Pacific  Region  should  be  developed  further  to  give  greater  benefit 
to  each  other.  Yet,  the  idea  of  sub-global  integradon  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
countries  cannot  be  entertained,  since  integration  requires  allegiances 
based  on  common  values,  goals  and  loyaldes,  and  at  the  same  dme 
necessitates  eliminadon  of  parochial  loyaldes.  The  polidcal  leaders  are 
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required  to  shift  their  loyalties  and  expectations  toward  the  new  center, 
and  by  so  doing  they  should  still  be  supported  by  their  respective  con- 
stituents. Such  expectation  will  take  a  long  time,  if  not  impossible. 

The  concept  of  cohesion  as  a  goal  of  closer  cooperation  does  not  re- 
quire the  above  assumptions.  Cohesion  simply  seeks  greater  interaction 
and  cooperation  to  synchronize  plans,  strategies  and  operations  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  interests  and  activities.  Each  sphere  of  activities, 
such  as  economics,  can  be  carried  out  separately  from  or  jointly  with  the 
other  activity  depending  on  die  needs  agreed  upon. 

But  cohesion  still  requires  willingness  of  each  member  countries  to 
complement  their  respective  resources  and  to  distribute  their  efforts  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  other  members,  otherwise  the  special  relationship 
does  not  mean  anything.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  idea  of  charity  or  good 
will  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  above  mutual  relationship.  The 
willingness  to  contribute  and  to  complement  the  other  needs  should  be 
considered  as  a  necessity  and  a  normal  course  of  action  in  the  cohesion  of 
the  communities.  Are  the  industrialized  countries  in  this  Pacific  Basin 
Community  willing  to  take  such  step  towards  the  other  members  of  the 
developing  countries,  especially  the  weaker  ones  such  as  the  ASEAN 
countries.  Can  they,  as  the  North  countries,  do  better  in  the  Pacific  Basin 
Community  to  their  partners  of  the  South  countries,  than  in  the  South- 
North  Dialogue;  such  as  reduction  of  protectionistic  trade  policies"  the 
stabilization  of  export  earnings  of  the  South's  raw  materials,  untied  public 
aids,  equal  participation  in  common  administration  of  common  concern 
and  common  resources  (e.g.  submarine  resources),  and  willingness  to  es- 
tablish fair  code  of  conduct  for  the  transnational  corporation  which  will 
practically  dominate  the  implementation  of  the  economic  cooperation 
among  the  member  countries.  What  scheme  can  be  developed  to  promote 
the  cohesion  of  the  Pacific  Basic  Communities,  as  we  take  account  the 
above  needs  of  the  weaker  member  countries. 

The  very  attempt  to  recognize  the  sense  of  community  among  the 
units  of  societies,  such  as  the  Pacific  Basin  Community,  suggests  itself  that 
there  should  be  new  types  of  human  communications.  It  shall  not  longer 
primarily  concern  with  military  domination  over  the  other  members, 
economic  opportunism  to  earn  greatest  benefits  from  the  other 
weaknesses,  political  intervention  to  maintain  loyalties. 

The  Pacific  Basin  Community  as  discussed  in  this  paper  consists  of 
countries  with  great  power  such  as  the  USA,  Japan  and  other  OECD 
members,  which  are  unmatched  on  their  economic,  technological,  and 
managerial  capabilities  against  those  of  the  ASEAN  countries.  Inten- 
sifying the  interactions  among  them  would  mean  greater  inter- 
dependence. Yet  such  interdependence  are  among  equals  as  well  as  with 
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un-equals  which  unbalanced  partnership  tend  to  be  exploitative  or  at 
least  problematic.  Cases  are  plenty  to  be  presented. 

The  decision-making  process  of  the  advanced  countries  are  deep 
rooted  in  their  whole  society.  In  Japan,  for  example,  the  government 
decision  on  almost  any  policy  has  to  take  into  account  the  position  and 
views  of  the  sophisticated  private  business,  and  even  perhaps  the  con- 
sumers. Under  such  structure  of  decision-making,  the  Japanese  society  is 
less  vulnerable,  if  not  impossible,  to  foreign  influence  or  pressure. 
Furthermore,  its  society  is  very  homogenous. 

The  developing  countries,  such  as  ASEAN,  has  a  somewhat  floated 
decision-making  center  around  the  elites  unrooted  from  society.  The 
non-elites  are  mostly  uninformed,  less  sophisticated  and  less  skillful. 
Many  of  them  can  be  even  found  among  the  newly  emerged  local  entre- 
preneurs. The  decision-making  of  the  elites  automatically  becomes  the 
decisions  or  policies  of  the  country  which  has  to  be  followed  by  the  non- 
elites.  The  developed  countries  only  require  the  consents  or  agreements 
of  the  elites  of  the  developing  countries  to  penetrate  in  the  developing 
countries  economic  system.  Once  the  entrance  is  appitoved,  the  foreign 
actors  such  as  the  TNC  are  relatively  free  to  launch  their  programs  in  the 
developing  countries,  and  in  most  cases  with  the  new  local  entrepreneur 
parmers.  The  foreign  actors  can  reap  whatever  benefits  exist,  and  even 
perhaps  transform  the  very  economic  system  into  their  control.  Such  a 
case  will  unlikely  happen  in  the  advanced  society.  For  example,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  American  business  to  penetrate  into  Japanese  market  even 
their  investment  was  already  permitted. 

What  is  said  here  is  that  the  developing  countries  are  vulnerable  to  any 
kind  of  penetration,  including  one  sided  interest  of  the  big  power  which 
tends  to  be  exploitative  penetration  instead  of  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation. 

Thus,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  interactions  among  the  countries  of 
Pacific  Region  for  mutual  benefits,  protective  devices  to  safeguards  the 
weaker  parties  from  hegemonic  potentials  of  the  powerful  parties  should 
first  be  studied  and  established,  to  make  the  idea  of  the  community  at- 
tractive for  the  developing  countries  in  the  region.  Otherwise,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Community  will  only  brin^  greater  dependency  of  the 
weaker  parties.  Then,  the  Community  itself  v«ll  become  useless  to  give 
mutual  protection  against  external  pressures. 

Effective  safeguards  to  protect  others,  not  only  oneself  as  usually  the 
case,  is  a  basic  requirement  for  the  cohesion  of  the  Community  to  grow 
fruitfrilly  in  the  future.  Institutional  arrangement  or  a  forum  such  as 
diplomatic  devices  or  non-governmental  consultative  devices  would  not 
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be  sufficient  if  they  merely  seek  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 
It  needs  to  establish  vigorious  institutional  framework  for  ameliorating 
conflicts  and  establishing  common  rules  of  the  games  to  protect  each 
other,  especially  in  the  economic  cooperation.  It  requires  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  each  country  or  together  to  control  over  desintegrative 
forces  in  their  respective  countries,  as  well  as  to  control  of  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  enhance  mutual  interests. 

Japan  has  become  creative  driving  forces  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  especially  its  private  business  have 
turned  the  economic  potentials  of  those  developing  countries  into  real 
economic  output.  Such  achievement  has  been  due  to  their  ingenious 
percepdvety  of  the  economic  opportunity  in  these  developing  countries, 
and  their  invendve  managerial  capabilities  to  select  appropriately  their 
advance  technologies  to  transform  the  factors  of  production  in  the  coun- 
tries into  goods  and  services  to  meet  the  economic  demands  of  the  coun- 
tries and  abroad.  Such  assets  have  made  the  Japanese  a  major  force 
among  the  economic  agglomerates  of  the  world.  Japan  will  certainly 
become  the  major  economic  "pole  of  concentration"  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 
How  will  Japan  use  such  overriding  power  in  the  Pacific  Communities? 

Japan  seems  to  be  ready  to  serve  or  promote  industrial  division  of 
labor  based  on  complementary  approach,  as  also  suggested  above.  The 
idea  contained  is  that  international  specialization  needs  to  be  developed 
between  the  producers  of  the  primary  commodities  and  the  producers  of 
the  secondary  products,  in  order  to  achieve  global  economic  efficiency. 
The  approach  is  based  on  the  theory  of  comparative  cost  and  comparative 
advantage.  The  primary  producers  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  in- 
dustries with  resource  and  energy  intensives,  while  the  secondary 
producers  concentrating  on  final  production  by  the  most  advance 
technology  toward  more  refined  and  knowledge  intensive  product  such  as 
electronics  and  computers. 

The  above  industrial  policy  based  on  complementary  approach  will 
certainly  give  benefits  for  both  parties.  But  it  can  turn  out  into 
"complementary  trap"  by  which  the  weaker  partners  will  only  yield  to 
complementary  suggestion  of  the  oligopolistic  and  oligopsonic  power  of 
the  Japanese  and  American  TNCs.  As  the  weaker  partners  tend  to  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  the  oligopolistic  power,  this  advance  economic  power 
will  choose  first  those  economic  activities  which  bring  comparative  disad- 
vantages, and  leave  the  rest  which  are  likely  to  be  the  comparative  dis- 
advantages to  the  weaker  partners.  It  will  perpetuate  or  even  enlarge  the 
present  gap  or  economic  disparities  between  the  primary  producing 
countries  and  the  secondary  producing  countries,  as  predicted  by  Her- 
man Kahn. 

The  other  complementary  trap  which  should  be  considered  is  that  the 
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complementary  relationship  in  the  industrialization  of  the  countries  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  can  lead  to  concentrated  dependency  of  the  developing 
countries  to  their  major  economic  partners  (namely  the  U.S. .Japan,  etc.), 
even  though  the  Pacific  Basin  Concept  suggests  that  it  should  not  be  an 
exclusive  club.  If  Japan  and  the  U.S.  experience  slight  changes  in  their 
economic  system  and  business  cycle,  they  will  have  great  impacts  to  the 
weaker  partners  living  with  meager  economic  resources.  It  will  bring 
social  tensions  and  political  up-heavals  both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally, as  they  are  always  experienced  in  Indonesia  and  Thailand. 

Therefore,  complementary  approach  should  be  simultaneously  com- 
bined with  distributive  approach.  The  distribution  approach  shall  en- 
courage greater  transfer  of  skills  and  know-how  (such  as  speedy  transfer 
of  technology  and  developing  intemadonal  marketing  skills  for  the  unex- 
perienced partners),  distribution  of  decision-making  power,  as  well  as  fair 
distribution  of  benefits  for  the  equal  partnership  in  the  complementary 
system  of  economic  activities.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  distribution 
on  capabilities  will  especially  help  the  weaker  partners  into  greater 
mobility  participating  in  the  decision-making  as  to  who  does  what  which 
complements  the  other. 

A  research  should  be  conducted  to  identify  the  mechanism  of  rela- 
tionship which  reflects  the  complementary  and  distributive  arrangement 
in  economic  as  well  as  political  interaction.  The  findings  will  be  useful  for 
government  leaders,  the  business  world,  and  other  social  groups  to 
develop  their  respective  activities  on  such  framework  towards  mutually 
beneficial  relationship. 

The  form  of  relationship  among  the  countries  in  the  Pacific  Basin 
should  first  be  carried  in  a  consultative  manner,  but  it  should  avoid  the 
image  of  exclusiveness  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Pacific  such  as  those  in  Latin  America.  The  consultative  forum 
will  be  more  needed  in  the  fiiture,  since  an  increase  of  interaction  will  cer- 
tainly need  more  mutual  adjustment.  For  example,  greater  cooperation 
between  the  ASEAN  and  Australia-New  Zealand-Papua  New  Guinea  as 
resource  producers  (coal,  uranium,  tin,  bauxite  and  ocean  minerals  on 
their  sea  border)  might  induce  conflict  and  stagnated  interaction  with  the 
resource  consumers  like  Japan  and  perhaps  the  U.S. 

But  the  forum  should  not  be  limited  among  the  decision-making 
elites.  Many  forums  should  be  organized  also  among  scholars,  big  and 
small  businesses,  as  well  as  other  social  groups,  either  through  thorough- 
going preparation  and  study  or  direct  face-to-face  exchanged  views  and 
experiences.  But  the  Pacific  Community  should  envisage  more  than  a 
consultative  relationship.  It  should  come  to  an  interrelated  (not  in- 
tegrated) action  based  on  complementary  and  distributory  strategy. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA: 
THE  CHINESE  DIMENSION 

by  Yuan-li  WU  and  Chun-hsi  WU,  Hoover  Institution  Press,  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  California  94305,  Feb.  1980 
Review  Article  by  Pande  Radja  SILALAHI 

This  book  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Yuan-li  Wu,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  San  Fransisco,  and  Professor  Chun-hsi  Wu 
from  the  National  Chengchi  University,  Stanford,  California,  1980. 

It  is  based  on  empirical  studies  focused  on  two  main  points.  Firstly  the 
history  of  the  development  in  Asian  countries  in  general  and  in  Southeast 
Asian  countries  in  particular.  Secondly  the  regional  and  international 
economic  development  related  to  the  roles  that  the  ethnic  Chinese  have 
played  in  the  past  and  wdll  continue  to  play  in  the  future,  supplemented 
also  by  restrictions  that  have  occured  and  still  occur. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  authors  have  pointed  out  that  from 
a  geopolitical  and  economic  points  of  view  the  countries  in  Southeast 
Asian  regions  are  very  important.  Their  populations  comprise,  aside  from 
the  natives,  many  ethnic  groups  particularly  the  ethnic  Chinese  who  are 
numerous  enough  in  those  countries.  Thus  it  is  very  reasonable  to  place 
greater  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  ethnic  Chinese  populations  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  previous  studies 
about  the  ethnic  Chinese  have  been  more  viewed  only  from  the 
sociological,  anthropological  and  political  perspectives,  and  less  seen 
from  the  economic  view  points.  Such  views,  therefore,  are  regarded  to  be 
incomplete.  So  the  authors  have  made  an  effort  to  analyze  it  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  In  their  opinion  such  an  approach  will  be  very 
useful  for  entrepreneurs,  investors,  politicians,  and  especially  for  policy 
makers  in  order  to  maximise  their  countries'  development  potentials. 

This  study  begins  with  a  research  on  economic  conditions  and 
economic  growth  rates  in  the  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Based  on  that 
research  they  divided  the  Asian  countries  into  two  groups  —  the  relatively 
slower  growing  group  (under  10%  per  annum)  and  the  rapid  growing 
group  (above  1096  per  annum).  It  turns  but  that,  aside  from  Singapore, 
the  ASEAN  member  countries  belong  to  the  distinctly  slower  growing 
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group  (about  5  —  7.5%  per  annum).  Thus  approximately  a  decade  of 
development  period  seems  to  separate  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
and  Philippines  from  Hong  Kong  and  Korea. 

Based  on  the  different  rates  of  economic  growth,  the  authors  exam- 
ined the  various  causes  for  high  rates  of  economic  grov/th  in  order  to  iso- 
late factors  conducive  to  assist  improvement  of  economic  conditions  in 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  To  attain  the  aim,  they  observe,  in  details  the 
economic  condition  of  the  ASEIAN  member  countries  using  three  kinds  of 
indicators..  First,  the  ratio  of  foreign  trade  (import  and  export)  to  GNP, 
which  serves  as  indicator  of  the  degree  of  external  orientation  of  the 
economy.  Second,  the  foreign  —  debt-service  ratio,  used  as  an  indicator 
of  the  extent  to  which  export  earnings  are  committed  to  service  the  ex- 
isting public  debts.  Third,  the  time  ratio  of  official  international  reserves 
owned  by  each  country  to  cover  the  imports.  This  ratio  is  used  as  an  in- 
dicator of  a  nation's  ability  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  the  needs  in  short- 
terms  international  reserves  vnth  their  own  resources,  or,  it  is  used  as  an 
indicator  to  measure  the  economic  ability  to  call  on  credit  for  inter- 
national commerce. 

Foreign  trades  in  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  likely  to  be  great 
enough.  In  1973  they  are  estimated  to  be  34.6%  till  89.8%  to  GNP.  Besides 
it  turns  out  that  most  of  the  foreign  trades  in  ASEAN  member  countries 
are  oriented  towards  U.S.,  Japan  and  the  developed  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

The  ASEAN  official  international  reserves  are  estimated  to  be  capable 
to  cover  the  imports  only  from  one  and  half  till  six  and  half  months.  It  is 
noted  too  that  Indonesia  is  only  able  to  cover  its  import  in  one  and  a  half 
months. 

The  ASEAN  foreign- debt-service  ratio  is  between  0.7%  and  9.4%. 

Concerning  foreign  trade,  the  authors  have  also  suggested  that  trade 
between  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  should  be  expanded  as  well  as  the 
trade  with  countries  outside  Southeast  Asia. 

The  increase  of  exports  can  be  made  by  accelerating  the  export- 
oriented  industries.  They  need,  therefore,  greater  capital;  such  capital 
may  come  from  foreign  or  domestic  sources.  It  should  be  noted,  there- 
fore, that  foreign  resources  are  not  always  a  perfect  substitute  of  domestic 
effort  because  the  effective  use  of  the  former  depends  on  the  adequate 
support  for  the  latter. 

According  to  Professors  Yuan-li  Wu  and  Chun-hsi  Wu,  one  of  the  in- 
hibiting factors  of  the  ASEAN  member  countries'  economic  devel- 
opment is  the  uneffective  use  of  available  domestic  resources.  They  do 
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not  deny  the  advantages  of  foreign  investment,  they  even  show  the 
positive  correlation  between  foreign  investment  and  export.  They  only 
accentuate,  however,  the  effectiveness  in  the  management  of  foreign  re- 
sources. As  the  greatest  recipient  of  foreign  capital  among  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries,  Indonesia  will  bear  a  great  interests'  burden. 

Based  on  research  the  authors  maintained  that  the  appropriate  step  to 
accelerate  the  economic  development  is  the  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
domestic  resources  since  those  domestic  resources  have  not  yet  been  used 
effectively.  In  reality  the  domestic  resources,  specifically  those  of  the 
ethnic  Chinese  have  not  been  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  economic 
development  in  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

From  the  investment  point  of  view  the  ethnic  Chinese  population  have 
large  and  effective  capital.  In  1975  the  ethnic  Chinese  capital  are  es- 
timated about  16.6  billion  dollars.  If  they  could  be  properly  used,  they 
might  support  the  ASEAN  development  programs.  In  terms  of  labor 
force  the  ethnic  Chinese  constitute  a  great  power  too.  Only  in  Asia  if 
Japan  is  excluded,  there  are  approximately  14  million  ethnic  Chinese  that 
have  formidable  economic  power.  In  this  book  all  these  descriptions  have 
been  given  in  details  supplemented  by  data  based  on  the  surveys. 

Professors  Yuan-li  Wu  and  Chun-hsi  Wu,  however,  have  also  de- 
scribed chronologically  various  detailed  constraints  faced  by  the  ethnic 
Chinese  in  the  Southeast  Asian  countries.  To  give  a  clearer  and  more 
complete  picture  those  professors  describe  in  details  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  emigration  to  each  Asian  country.  Furthermore,  they  illustrate 
the  Chinese  principal  motives  to  leave  their  ancestral  homes;  their 
economic  activities  and  attitudes  upon  the  countries  where  they  earned 
their  living. 

The  authors  have  also  pointed  out  that  there  were  ethnic  Chinese  hav- 
ing dual  loyalty.  They  looked  upon  the  countries  where  they  lived  as  tem- 
porary places  to  make  dieir  fortunes  with  the  hope  to  return  to  their 
homelands  in  a  better  condition.  Such  an  attitude,  however,  has  changed 
in  the  last  decades.  They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  changes  of  the 
countries  where  they  earned  their  living.  Professors  Yuan-li  Wu  and 
Chun-hsi  Wu  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  dual  loyalty  had  something 
to  do  with  Peking's  political  policy.  The  Chinese  leaders  hoped  that  the 
overseas  Chinese  would  play  an  important  factor  in  China's  economic 
development.  Thus  they  (Chinese  leaders)  always  wanted  to  treat  the 
ethnic  Chinese  outside  China  as  temporary  emigrants. 

Such  a  view  has  begun  to  change  nowadays.  They  are  affected  by  some 
factors  which  among  other  things  are  China's  demands  and  need  to  have 
a  better  relationship  with  Southeast  Asian  cbuntries.  Moreover  8596  of  the 
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ethnic  Chinese  in  Asian  territory  have  been  bom  outside  China  and  they 
have  no  longer  had  any  interest  to  go  back  to  their  homelands.  As  an  ex- 
ample they  have  also  explained  that  most  of  the  ethnic  Chinese  who  have 
returned  to  their  homeland,  have  to  leave  their  homeland  because  of  the 
hard  life  they  could  not  stand  and  being  incapable  to  adjust  to  the  new 
situation  in  China. 

Based  on  those  observations  and  researches  Professors  Yuan-li  Wu 
and  Chun-hsi  Wu  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  efforts  that  should  be  taken 
by  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  accelerate  their  economic  develop- 
ment is,  to  employ  effectively  the  ethnic  Chinese  resources.  A  lot  of 
restrictions  may  not  be  conducive  for  the  ASEAN  member  countries* 
development.  An  important  fact  is  that  ethnic  Chinese  who  live  in 
Southeast  Asian  countries  might  become  "fifth  columnists",  whereas  if 
they  were  properly  utilised  they  might  accelerate  the  economic  develop- 
ment using  domestic  resources.  Besides,  a  regional  cooperation  can  easily 
be  formed  or  improved,  because  the  ethnic  Chinese  have  been  able  to 
develop  intra  regional  linkages  as  well  as  multinational  personal  and  in- 
stitutional contacts  within  a  period  of  time. 

The  authors  have  also  suggested  that  a  considerable  number  of  ethnic 
Chinese  in  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  relatively  richer  than  the  natives. 
This  situation  often  calls  forth  many  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  not  all  ethnic  Chinese  are  well  to  do.  An  un- 
equal distribution  of  income  in  any  society  will  not  be  advantageous.  But 
according  to  the  authors  right  measures  can  be  taken  to  solve  that 
problem. 

The  natives  should  be  given  special  aids,  e.g.  educational  aids  to  im- 
prove their  abilities. 

The  ethnic  Chinese  who  live  in  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  also  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  grov«ng  situation  of  their  places  of  residence. 

From  the  whole  analysis  written  by  the  two  professors  there  are  some 
important  factors  diat  we  have  to  know  because  this  book  have  been 
based  on  detailed  researches  and  supplemented  by  sufficientiy  adequate 
data.  Besides,  this  book  might  be  very  useful  for  economists,  anthropo- 
logists, politicians,  and  also  policy  makers.  And  of  course  it  is  also  the 
authors'  intention. 
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APRIL  -  JUNE  1980 
Internal  Affairs 

The  First  National  Congress  of  FBSI  (Indonesian  Labour  Federation) 
that  has  been  held  from  April  7-11,  might  be  caused  by  the  unsmooth 
implementation  of  the  Pancasila  labour  relationship.  It  stands  to  reason, 
therefore,  for  the  FBSI  to  urge  the  government,  which  is  one  of  its 
Congress'  main  decisions,  to  endorse  the  Pancasila  Labour  Relationship, 
which  has  also  become  a  national  consensus,  as  a  legal  product  binding 
all  parties  concerned.  In  the  context  of  relationship  between  employers 
and  employees,  there  were  often  cases  deemed  to  be  mutually  un- 
favourable and  eventually  creating  many  labour  problems.  The  problems 
may  be  overcome,  if  the  both  parties  are  aware  of  their  rights  and  duties. 
Thus  it  is  appropriate  to  underline  President  Soeharto's  statement  when 
he  received  the  Congress  participants.  Workers  and  business  enterprises 
are  fiindeunentally  two  complementing  and  not  opposing  powers.  No 
enterprise  can  continue  to  exist  without  workers  and  in  reverse  no  worker 
can  get  a  job  without  the  enterprises. 

Nowadays  the  government  paid  greater  attention  to  the  weak 
economic  group.  Since  April  14,  1980  the  Presidential  Decree  No.  14, 
1980  has  been  supplemented  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  14A,  1980  which 
emphasizes  domestic  production,  we«ik  economic  group,  private  and  state 
enterprises,  auction  and  contract,  advance-money  aij^  credit.  This  decree 
No.  I4A  reenforces  the  implementation  of  the  eightfold  path  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  development,  especially  e'quitable  job  oppor- 
tunities and  equitable  distribution  of  development  throughout  Indo- 
nesia. 

In  a  message  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  28th  anniversary  of  the 
Sandhi  Yudha  Armed  Forces  Command  on  June  16,  President  Soeharto 
said  that  recently  attempts  were  made  by  certain  groups  through  un- 
acceptable activides  to  topple  the  Head  of  State  who  is  regarded  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  their  political  activities.  They  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
people  and  the  armed  forces  would  thwart  their  political  attempts  es- 
pecially if  they  wanted  to  replace  Pancasila  and  1945  Consdtudon  with 
another  ideology.  This  statement  clearly  reconfirmed  his  previous 
message  delivered  on  the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces  Commands  Meedng 
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held  in  Pekanbaru  March  27,  1980  which  stated  among  other  things  that 
the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces  pledge  not  to  change  Pancasila  and  1945 
Constitution. 

Farmers  and  food  are  still  the  core  problems  that  should  be  tackled  by 
government.  Hence  the  third  meeting  on  coordination  of  food  supply, 
which  was  held  in  Semarang  on  April  12,  concluded  among  other  things 
that  the  process  of  integrating  the  farmer  groups  and  the  farmers  into 
KUD  (Village  Unit  Cooperatives)  should  be  quickly  realized  so  that  the 
farmers  would  really  enjoy  the  floor  prices  of  unhulled  paddy.  Further- 
more attending  the  National  Work  Conference  of  HKTI  (Indonesian 
Farmer's  Association)  held  in  Bogor  on  May  16  —  20.  Mr.  Martono,  the 
General  Chairman  of  HKTI  pointed  out  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
ameliorate  farm  workers'  living  conditions  and  to  adjust  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  to  other  commodities'  prices.  Concerning  the  ad- 
justment of  oil  prices,  the  National  Conference  concluded  that  the  rise  of 
oil  prices  aggravated  the  people's  burden  especially  that  of  the  farmers  so 
the  government  was  requested  to  meet  the  shortage  of  fuels  subsidy  with 
the  extra  income  derived  from  the  increased  prices  of  Indonesian  oil  ex- 
port. 

Presidential  Decree  No.  30  dated  April  SO,  1980  determined  price  ad- 
justment of  domestic  fuel  oil  for  the  sake  of  the  continuity  of  develop- 
ment in  the  future  and  for  the  greater  progress  and  better  welfare  of  the 
people.-This  decision  called  forth  a  lot  of  reaction,  which  are  either  for  or 
against  it.  But  from  the  government's  statement  a  number  of  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  as  follows:  (a)  the  adjustment  of  fuel  oil  prices  are  not 
meant  to  increase  the  state-income;  (b)  the  funds  previously  due  to  sub- 
sidize oil  prices  can  be  used  to  cover  other  development  projects;  (c)  the 
construction  of  hydro-cracker  has  to  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible; 
(d)  the  rise  of  the  domestic  fuel  oil  prices  means  that  the  people  have  to 
participate  in  bearing  the  development  burdens ;  (e)  in  spite  of  the  rise  of 
oil  prices  the  government  still  subsidizes  the  domestic  fuel  oil. 

To  overcome  cement  scarcity.  Director  General  for  Basic  Chemical  In- 
dustries ordered  all  cement  factories  to  increase  their  productions  to  meet 
the  domestic  needs  for  the  continuity  of  the  national  development. 
Furthermore  the  limited  Cabinet  Session  on  economic,  industrial  and 
financial  affairs  on  May  7,  decided  to  increase  cement  prices  ranging 
from  16.0996  to  22.35%.  This  decree  was  supplemented  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Cooperatives'  decision  on  HPS  (local  prices)  to  guarantee 
smooth  distribution  in  the  markets  and  the  production  of  cement. 

Even  in  the  field  of  industry  the  government  has  put  a  series  of  actions 
to  improve  and  utilize  domestic  productions  and  potentials,  among  other 
things  by  limiting  the  types  and  marks  of  motor  vehicles  in  Indonesia. 
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Besides,  the  Trade  Minister  pointed  out  that  Indonesia  still  need  strong 
small  industries  so  that  Indonesia  will  become  a  significant  industrial 
country. 

The  Limited  Cabinet  Session  on  economic,  financial  and  industrial 
affairs  held  on  June  4,  1980  discussed  the  problem  of  food.  In  order  to 
increase  food  production,  the  government  will  open  and  cultivate 
new  350,000  ha  of  rice-fields  during  Pelita  III  (the  Third  Five  Year  Devel- 
opment Plan)  in  nineteen  provinces.  Concerning  the  food  supply,  a 
fourth  National  Coordinative  Meeting  on  food  supplying  was  held  in 
Ujung  Pandang.  Meanwhile,  returning  from  West  Nusa  Tenggara  on 
June  14,  the  Junior  Minister  for  Food  Production,  Mr.  Achmad  Affandi 
said  that  the  rice  production  in  1980  would  exceed  the  targeted  produc- 
tion, approximately  ranging  between  796  —  896. 

The  Head  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Research  and  Development,  Dr. 
R.B.  Suhartono  said  that  the  industrial  development  in  Indonesia  v«ll  be 
successfiil  if  it  is  not  based  on  protectionism  by  increasing  import  duties. 
It  will  be  more  profitable,  if  it  is  based  on  subsidizing  capital  formation 
and  other  inputs.  The  Department  of  Industry  will  make  efforts  for  the 
implementation  of  the  subsidy,  which  will  be  carried  out  by  stages.  The 
subsidy  is  aimed  at  reducing  production  cost  so  that  industries  in  Indo- 
nesia will  have  a  strong  basis  and  will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  in- 
dustries. 

The  Ministerial  Decree  No.  35,  dated  June  30,  1980  of  the  Minister  for 
Religious  Affairs  laid  down  the  establishment  of  a  Deliberative  Forum 
among  Religious  Groups.  The  objective  of  this  forum  is  to  provide  faci- 
lities for  meetings,  discussions  and  deliberations  on  national  problems 
affecting  either  religious  affairs  or  other  issues  so  as  to  create  and 
strengthen  national  unity  cmd  union  in  accordance  with  the  trilogy  of  har- 
monious life  amongst  different  religious  groups. 

International  Relations 

The  25th  Anniversary  of  Afro-Asian  Conference  was  commemorated 
in  Bandung  on  April  24,  1980,  attended  by  delegates  from  42  countries. 
Afterwards  the  Asia-Africa  Legal  Consultative  Committee  was  held 
following  the  Afro-Asian  Youth  Conference.  Based  on  views  and  speeches 
delivered  on  that  occasion  it  might  be  concluded  that:  (1)  The  today's 
Afro-Asian  Nadons  have  to  face  many  challenges  to  reach  economic, 
ideological  and  social  cultural  independence;  (2)  The  Bandung  Ten  Prin- 
ciples are  sdll  needed  to  face  those  challenges. 

To  ameliorate  the  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  Europe  to  be 
mutually  benefitting  both  countries,  on  April  8-10  Dr.  B.J.  Habibie,  the 
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Indonesian  Minister  for  Research  and  Technology  paid  a  visit  to  France. 
Meanwhile  the  Vice  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Dr.  Kurt 
Furgler  and  also  the  Dutch  Premier  Van  Agt  visited  Indonesia  on  April 
8—13,  and  April  14—21.  Dr.  Kurt  Furgler  expressed  his  country's  inten- 
tions to  increase  its  capital  investment  in  Indonesia  to  help  the  Indo- 
nesian Development  Programme.  Besides,  it  is  important  for  the  ASEAN 
member  countries  to  maintain  their  stability  and  to  improve  their 
people's  prosperity.  Whereas  the  Prime  Minister  Van  Agt  said  that  his 
country  will  play  an  active  role  in  IGGI  so  that  its  developed  member 
countries  would  still  like  to  continue  their  cooperation  and  assistance  to 
Indonesia.  He  explained  further  that  the  Dutch  government  supported 
the  ASEAN  countries'  resolution  on  Kampuchea. 

Confederation  of  ASEAN  journalists  held  a  meeting  in  Surakarta  on 
April  25—30,  1980  to  step  up  cooperation  among  ASEAN  Journalists. 
They  agreed  to  appoint  D.H.  AssegaflF  as  the  Standing  General  Secretary 
of  the  Confederation  of  ASEAN  Journalists  which  has  been  given  the 
authority  to  select  important  documents  on  the  problems  that  had  been 
discussed  in  the  consultative  meeting  between  regional  and  international 
journalists'  associations  in  Mexico  on  April  1—3,  1980. 

The  23rd  Meeting  of  Inter- Governmental  Group  on  Indonesia  (IGGI) 
on  7—8  May,  1980  discussed  fincmcial  aid  needed  by  Indonesia  for  its 
development  programme.  The  meeting  agreed  to  extend  aids  to  finance 
30  development  projects  in  1980/1981  which  cost  approximately  US$  2.1 
billion.  The  loans  and  grants  from  IGGI  countries  amount  to  US$  I 
billion  and  the  rests  are  provided  by  multilateral  financial  institutes  and 
other  non-IGGI  sources.  The  State  Minister  of  Administrative  Reform, 
Sumarlin  stated  that  the  aids  are  given  because  of  their  confidence  in 
Indonesia  since  Indonesia  has  succeeded  in  implementing  Family  Plan- 
ning and  curbing  inflation  and  because  of  the  1979  surplus  of  balance 
payment. 

The  conflict  in  Kampuchea  is  still  one  of  the  international  current 
issues.  In  his  visit  to  Indonesia  on  May  25—30,  1980,  the  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister,  Robert  Muldoon  also  discussed  the  issue  aside  from  the 
possibility  of  widening  cooperation  between  the  two  countries.  Premier 
Robert  Muldoon  expressed  his  government's  willingness  to  support  the 
ASEAN  efforts  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  Vietnam  and  help  solve  Kam- 
puchean  conflict. 

The  Southeast  Asian  Inter-Parliamentary  Organization  held  a  meet- 
ing on  June  3  —  7,  to  prepare  and  to  draft  items  to  be  forwarded  in  the 
AIPO  General  Assembly  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Jakarta  in  September, 
1980,  such  as  problems  in  Kampuchea,  Vietnam  and  Afghanistan, 
economic  cooperation,  the  plan  of  the  European  MPs  to  visit  ASEAN,  the 
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establishing  of  the  ASEAN  parliament.  The  meeting  has  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing down  twelve  items  which  are  among  other  things: 

1.  to  strongly  condemned  die  invasion  of  Vietnam  in  Kampuchea  and 
that  of  the  Sovyet  Union  in  Afghanistan, 

2.  to  demand  the  Vietnamese  wididrawal  from  Kampuchea.  The  Kam- 
puchean  people  should  be  given  the  right  of  self  determinadon, 

3.  they  are  of  die  same  opinion  about  die  importance  of  die  European 
Economic  Community  vis-a-vis  the  development  of  ASEAN,  and  the 
important  role  played  by  Indonesia. 

Yugoslavia's  Foreign  Minister  visited  Indonesia  on  June  7  -  10,  to  dis- 
cuss die  role  and  solidarity  of  die  non-aligned  countries  widi  the  Indo- 
nesian Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja.  In  a  joint  state- 
ment diey  stated  diat  they  were  seriously  concerned  about  the  intensifi- 
cauon  of  rivalry  between  the  big  powers  in  non-aligned  countries-  die 
non-aligned  movement  has  the  capability  and  should  prepare  die  neces- 
sary steps  diat  may  lead  internadonal  relations  towards  detente  and 
peaceful  coexistence. 

The  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen  Co  Thach  was  in  Indo- 
nesia on  June  19  -  25,  to  discuss  the  Kampuchean  crisis  widi  die  Indo- 
nesian Foreign  Minister,  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja.  Due  to  different  start- 
ing pomts  diey  failed  to  reach  a  concensus  in  solving  die  crisis  in  Kam- 
puchea. Neverdieless,  die  dialog  on  die  situation  in  Kampuchea  has  to  be 
continued.  ^ 
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